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CHAPTER V. 


I PASSED a week shut up in my room, eating little, sleeping not 
at all. I only interrupted my reading to plunge into a gulf of 
thought. “There is a Poland,” I reflected, “and yesterday I was 
ignorant of her history, and mentioned her name without any 
feeling throbbing in my heart. There is a Poland, and my father 
never spoke of her! Had he forgotten or denied her ? ‘ 
No, he did not die out hunting. I have been told a fable. He 
died for his country, on a field of battle, or in the depths of a 
dungeon. He is dead, and I have not avenged him! He is dead, 
and I live!” 

And now I understood why my mother had said to Tronsko 
as she clasped me in her arms: “I will not let them kill him.” 
I knew now why she had never spoken to me of the “holy 
things,” why she had carried me off to a village, why she had 
charged Abbé Pontis to teach me agricultural chemistry and the 
theory of manures. She would have buried me in some provin- 
cial corner, that I might live as an honest countryman, planting 
my cabbages, draining my fields, in utter ignorance of my 
country, of her glories and her sorrows, having in me nothing 
Polish, nor faith, nor language, nor heart, spending peaceful days 
beneath the shadow of my vine and of my fig-tree, leaving to 
others that baptism of blood and fire to which the Great Crucified 
calls all her children. I remembered that among the Polish 
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colony in Paris my mother had found friends of her family, of 
my father, that she went to them and that they came to her, but 
that she had never introduced me to any of them. She had 
separated her life from mine, going her way and leaving me to 
go mine, and if my wild ways caused her trouble she had con- 
soled herself by thinking that as long as I amused myself on the 
banks of the Seine I should not think of going to get killed on 
the banks of the Vistula. “There is a Poland,” I repeated, “and 
Ladislas Bolski is playing the dandy on the boulevards, shewing 
himself in the park mounted on a sorrel, talking to his tailor, 
supping at the Café Anglais, playing at baccarat, wasting his life 
with fast men and women.” I was in a fever, my eyes were 
burning. As the flame devours the stubble a passionate fury 
filled me and devoured the very marrow of my bones. As I lay 
half-asleep, half-awake, I saw a phantom rise beside my bed. It 
was Poland. She shewed me her pierced hands and feet; I 
strove to kiss them, but she repulsed me coldly : “ Who art thou? 
I know thee not.” 

My mother saw that something was wrong, and one day at 
dinner she said to me: “ What is the matter, Ladislas ? are you 
ill?” TIanswered: “Itis nothing. Iam a little out of sorts. I 
feel three or four big rats in my head, gnawing away at my hair.” 

She looked at me fixedly : “Have you lost heavily at play ?” 
I signed no, and left the table. That night I read again, and 
towards six o’clock in the morning I came across the following 
passage: “ Young Levitoux, seventeen years of age, was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Warsaw for having in his possession a 
copy of the ‘Ancestors’ of Mickiewitz. Worn out by torture, 
fearing to fall into a delirium in which he might betray the 
names of his comrades, he took the night light in his chained 
hands, placed it under his straw bed and burned himself alive.” 

The story struck to my heart, and I sprang up in a fit of 
terrible jealousy. I dashed my clenched hand on the table, and 
uttered a great cry. With three leaps I was at my mother’s door ; 
I opened it and rushed in. She awoke, raised herself on her 
elbow and stared at me. I moved my lips to speak, the words 
stuck in my throat ; at last I cried: “ Levitoux! Levitoux !” and 
then rushed away and spent two hours in traversing the streets. 
The fresh air of the morning revived me. As soon as I felt I 
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could speak, I went home and asked if my mother were up. 
They told me she had gone to my room, and there I found her 
standing, pale, her arms folded, gazing at the books scattered on 
my table. She understood. 

Without taking off my hat, I cried harshly : “ Mamma, do you 
know what a true Bolski is ?” 

She sat down and said coldly : “He is a man who never per- 
mits himself to speak to his mother with his hat on.” 

I threw it on the floor, and my necktie after it. I was stifling. 
“Where did my father die ?” 

“In Hungary,” she answered without hesitation, “where he 
fell pierced with three balls fighting against the Russians.” 

A weight fell off my heart ; I could breathe. “That is what 
it is to be a Bolski,” I said, and turning to the portrait of my 
father which hung over the chimney-piece I threw ita kiss. My 
mother remained motionless and silent, crushing between her 
fingers the large black fan which never left her. 

“But you see how I live!” I cried. “It would have been 
enough to have said a word. You have never spoken to me of 
Poland. Was it not your duty to teach me?” 

She made a gesture with her fan which signified: “It is 
enough.” I raised a book from the table. “ You have never read, 
then, the song of the Polish mothers? . . . . ‘The Polish 
mother,’ says this song, ‘shall accustom her son to recognise the 
chain and the iron collar of the prisoner, so that later he may not 
tremble before the steel of the axe, that he may look unblenching 
on the cord that shall strangle him !’” 

She bent towards me. “I know the song,” she said. “ What 
comes next? Read to the end.” Then in a clear voice: “‘ Let 
the Polish mother feed her child on blood and on gall; let her 
teach him to curse; let her use him to lying, to perjury, to 
hypocrisy, for he shall not battle in the daylight. His foe is 
a cowardly spy or a bribed judge!’ . . . Sosays your song. 
I would that my son lied not, and cursed none. Am I then 
guilty ?” 

I answered furiously : “Guilty ? yes, you are! As much as 
lay in you, you have toiled for my dishonor. Save for the hap- 
pening of a chance, ten years hence every Polish patriot would 


have had the right to spit in my face. What could I have said in 
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my defence? Nothing, except: ‘My infamy is not mine; I was 
brought up by a mother who loved not Poland.’” 

She started to her feet with a sudden movement, and looked 
at me with terrible eyes. I had never seen her thus. I was 
ashamed of my fury, and bowing before her I tried to take her 
hands to kiss them. She repulsed me violently, and breaking her 
fan : 

“Poland!” she cried. “I have loved her too well. I have 
given her all, my heart, my life. My mother was a true Polish 
mother ; she fed me on blood and gall, she taught me those songs: 
‘ which are a prophecy of evil, like the baying of hounds at night.” 
Those words which slay, I stammered them in my prayers in the 
morning, and at evening while my dolls slept I went to seek my 
brothers and said to them : ‘ Poland is dead, and you live!’ Just 
now you threw a kiss to your father’s picture. You owe me ten. 
If he died, it was I who killed him, and his blood is on me. . 
He was the son of a man who had denied his country, who had 
accepted an office at the Russian court, and the name of Bolski 
was held in horror by all patriots. When your father asked for 
my hand—listen carefully—four times I refused him. I only 
gave it when he had sworn to break with all the traditions of his 
family and vowed that he would, at one time or another, give his 
life for Poland. But what would you have? I becamea mother, and 
the mother’s heart is tender. As I leaned over the cradle wherein 
you slept your first sleep, I whispered to Poland: ‘Oh leave me 
this one. The life in the cradle I claim. This shall be mine.” 
When you were three years of age I sent you abroad, like a miser 
who places his treasure in security. Oh! I swear to you that 
Poland and I are quits. She took my father, Jean Solewski, who 
died mad in the mines of the Ural. She took my mother, 
who died from despair. She took my brother Ladislas, who 
went off one night, saying: ‘You will hear of me,’ and who 
never came back to tell us his secret. She took your father, 
Stanislas Bolski, who fell under Russian balls. I have counted 
and recounted my dead. I have done my duty. Poland has 
devoured my heart; but one morsel remains, and that I will keep. 
I do not curse her, but let her leave me in peace. That which 
was in the cradle I have kept, and I will keep it.” 

She fell backwards into a chair. I threw myself at her feet 
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and said to her tenderly: “That which was in the cradle is now 
a4 man, and you will not keep him from his duty. You have 
counted your dead. Who shall avenge them ?” 

“Vengeance !” she said bitterly. 

“ Speak not evil of it,” I answered. “ It is a Polish word.” 

“T know another, which is yet more Polish, sacrifice.” Then, 
softening : “Oh can our debts be only paid with blood ? Love, 
loyalty, are these nothing? Poland has sent me some of her 
poor. Ask herif I do not love and tend them! For you, sacri- 
fice to her your pleasures, and she will bless you. Be severe to 
yourself, useful to others, loyal to all your engagements, scrupu- 
lously faithful to your word ; thus shall you honor the Polish 
name. Is not this service to your country which shall discharge 
all you owe her ?” 

She spoke to me long in this way, twining round her fingers a 
lock of my hair. When she had finished, she took my head 
between her hands and looked into my eyes. My eyes told her 
that I did not believe her. She rose, slowly crossed the room, 
and turning back she cried: “ Ladislas, remember one thing. It 
is less difficult and less meritorious for a Pole to be a hero than 
to be a good man.” 

She had scarcely left the room ere I took pen and paper and 
Wrote to. Tronsko. I had obtained his address from the Café 
Cardinal where I had seen him. He had dropped on a seat some 
ecards on which was written : “Conrad Tronsko, teacher of lan- 
guages, gives lessons in the town or at home, Rue de Vieux- 
Colombier, No. xx.” I have not preserved any copy of my letter, 
but it was doubtless a chef d’euvre of eloquence. I began by 
explaining to Tronsko the prodigious effect that his book had had 
upon me; I told him all about my tears, my transports, the ruin 
of my politeness to the blonde, my first sacrifice on the altar of my 
country. I then told him my projects. I had learned from my 
recent studies that there was a democratic committee in Paris 
which sent to Poland emissaries charged to spread there the word 
of life. I knew that, braving a thousand perils, tracked by the 
police like wild beasts, these emissaries generally paid with their 
liberty and their heads for the courage of their generous pro- 
paganda. I longed to be one of these missionaries of liberty, one 
of these confessors of Poland, and I implored Tronsko to present 
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me to the committee, to act as my advocate and my bail. My 
letter concluded with these words : “Let me see you, you will at 
once recognise me. The other day you said in a café that Bolskis 
are Bolskis. I do not quite know what you meant by that, but I 
know that my father died on the field of honor, that you were his 
friend, and that you will not refuse to answer for his son.” As 
soon as I had finished and posted my letter, a great relief came to 
me. I felt as though I had crossed the Rubicon, and had now 
merely to march straight on to the end of the world. Tronsko 
made me wait three days for his answer. At last I received a 


brief note, which bade me call at eleven o’clock on the following 
morning. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE next day, fearing to arrive late, I left home at ten o’clock 
precisely, and walked to the Rue du Vieux-Colombier. I 
endeavored, as I walked, to imagine the historical scene which 
was going to take place between Conrad and myself. After my 
habit, I rehearsed it beforehand. Surely my eloquent appeal 
had moved the great man to tears. I saw him opening his arms, 
giving me the accolade and dubbing me knight. He wept, and I 
wept, and weeping we interchanged admirable speeches worthy 
to be handed down to posterity. 

When I reached his door it was only half-past ten, and 
I might be interrupting Tronsko in the middle of a lesson. 
That did not stop me, and I mounted the stairs, the least 
heroic in appearance of all winding stairs. There was a smell of 
broken victuals and fried onions by no means appetising. It is 
not the first time I have remarked that very little attention is 
paid by life to the mise-en-scéne. I knocked three times at a little 
door, and without awaiting an answer went in. Tronsko was 
giving a lesson on the German conjugations to a young dandy, 
who twisted his light moustache negligently as he listened. 
Tronsko pointed to me a chair, on which I sat down, and studied 
the cave of the lion. It was a fairly large room, clean, well-kept, 
shewing a poverty that respected itself; not a spot, not a hole, 
not a speck of dust. I expected some romantic and genial dis- 
order, but Tronsko kept his little place with the orderliness of a 
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good Dutch housemaid. When I had completed my survey I 
listened to the lesson. Certainly there was in it nothing of the 
hero; a good master and that was all. He had not the air ofa 
man condescending to work beneath him; he gesticulated, his 
eyes sparkled, you could have sworn that teaching grammar was 
to him the finest thing in the world, and that he had never done 
anything more interesting. What humiliated me most for Poland 
and for him was the familiar way in which his pupil spoke to 
him. The fool did not understand he was in the presence of 
ahero. At last he yawned, and said crossly : “I suppose itis my 
fault, M. Tronsko, but your horrid German will never get intomy 
head.” I saw Tronsko, slightly irritated, take a nut from a box 
near him, and placing it between his thumb and first finger, he 
crushed it. without an effort. He then began his explanation 
again with indefatigable patience. At last eleven o'clock struck 
and the dandy took himself off. 

“What an idiot,” said Tronsko with a sigh. “Not to like 
grammar, the most delightful thing in the world; but gram- 
marians are still more idiotic, having managed to make it 
uninteresting. They teach the laws of language like the laws of 
a game, yet what is more rational than language? In language 
all is explicable by logic, or by history, which is another form of 
logic. I have on the stocks a comparative grammar, which will 
open the eyes of some of these pedants of routine.” 

I opened my eyes wide. Instead of the accolade I expected, 
here was a dissertation on grammar! Tronsko saw my astonish- 
ment and laughed: “Ah! you are young Ladislas Bolski. A 
moment, my lad. Let me go on with my breakfast, for I must be 
at Rue Lafayette to give a lesson half-an-hour hence.” He opened 
a cupboard, took out an earthenware jar containing caviare, spread 
a little on a slice of brown bread which he swallowed in three 
mouthfuls, drank a glass of water, and called that breakfast! 
“Tt isn’t enough to take in ballast,” he said, “I must repair the 
damage done to my fur.” And opening another cupboard, he 
pulled out a blue cloth great coat, which he had torn the evening 
before, then, taking a needle and thread, he sat down on the 
floor, cross-legged like a tailor or a Turk, and began to mend it, 
Tronsko sewed away diligently, and did not look at me. I looked 
at him, as though petrified and nailed to my seat. At last he 
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cried, without lifting his head : “Talk away, young one. I am 
listening.” 

I made an effort: “I thought I had written to you.” 

“Oh, ah! Yes. Your letter. Let us talk about that. A 
pretty little piece of eloquence. You whip a phrase till it spins 
like a top. What I am sorry for is that little blonde. You had 
better go and say to her : That scamp of a Tronsko fired my brain 
with his stories, but I saw him mending his rags, the brute, sit- 
ting on the floor like his father, the tailor. That brought me back 
from Kamschatka, and certainly I prefer a pretty woman.” 

I thus found out that Tronsko saw without looking, and that 
Abbé Pontis was not wrong in saying that my face was trans- 
parent. I tried to put a good face on a bad matter, and indigna- 
tion coming to my aid I found my tongue. “Let us talk no 
more of my letter,” I said, “and let my phrases spin as they 
please. But the other day I heard you say in a café: ‘The Bolskis 
are Bolskis.’ May I know what you meant by that?” 

“ Omnis clocha clochabilis,” he answered. “ Ergo gluc.” 

I reddened with anger. “I know,” I replied, “that formerly 
the Bolskis wronged their country and dishonored their name. 
But it seems to me that my father. . . .” 

He looked at me and made a queer grimace, as a man who is 
offered a dish that does not please him. 

“My father,” I continued, raising my voice, “ died on the field 
of honor.” 

“So many died ;” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

“T thought you were his friend.” 

“Of all the reasons I had to care for him, the best was that he 
was your mother’s husband; for your mother. . . . look you, my 
boy, I would kiss the ground under her feet.” 

“My mother is a saint, but it is none the less true that my 
father died gallantly. You dare not deny it before this witness,” 
and I pulled out of my pocket the red and white plume. 

He raised his eyes and burst out laughing. “Just see this 
boy,” he shouted, “carrying his papa’s plume in his pocket. The 
cross of my mother, the plume of my father! Do you want to 
cover yourself with ridicule? Hide away that trumpery, quick ! 
I have a holy horror of all those baubles. Gold lace, flags, 
plumes, are the curse of Poland!” 
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He finished mending his coat, put it on the back of a chair, 
rose, threw himself on a sofa, and passing his hand over his long 
white beard : “ Well,” he said, in a graver tone, “ your father died 
like a brave man doing his duty. What does that prove? What 
do you conclude from it ?” 

“T conclude that I want to do my duty as he did; and since 
there is no fighting going on, I want to go to Poland as an 
emissary.” 

He looked me over from head to foot as though he were taking 
my measure ; then he bit his lips till he made them bleed, walked 
twice round the room, and each time that he turned his head 
towards me I saw steal from under his moustache one of those mys- 
terious smiles that I did not understand. At last he paused in 
front of me, and putting his large shaggy hands on my head, he 
said : “ Young Ladislas Bolski, you are a baby : you an emissary ! 
Instead of thrushes they eat blackbirds, but luckily thrushes are 
not wanting.” 

I crossed my arms proudly : “ Do you doubt my courage ?” I 
cried. 

“Must I reason with you ?” he said. “Courage ? a fine thing. 
You do not know, then, that Candide found in El Dorado lads 
who played quoits with emeralds and rubies? The publican at 
the corner told him that in that country emeralds and rubies were 
the stones of the high roads. Poland is the El Dorado of courage: 
she is paved therewith. Do you know what we want? A little 
common sense to control courage, and a little of that political 
virtue of which Montesquieu speaks, and which disciplines the 
will. Our ancestors made Poland a place of misrule, and fire fell 
on it from heaven, and a place of misrule it has remained; we 
create a chaos, and hate every law we have not made. The 
Republic left us as heritage the liberum veto and its glorious 
anarchy. Son, learn to obey and to rule yourself, and after that 
we will see.” 

It was my turn to shrug my shoulders, and I said with an 
ironical smile : “You have been talking to my mother, and you 
repeat her lesson.” 

He answered haughtily : “ Your mother! she wants to keep 
her chick under her wing. That isnatural enough. Butas for me, 
you may believe me, I do not care a straw for your life. Listen, 
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young madcap. If you gathered two hundred thousand men over 
a mine, and putting into my hand a lighted fuse, said : ‘ Poland 
will be saved at the cost of blowing these two hundred thousand 
men into the air’ . . . you would not have finished your sentence 
before the mine would have exploded. Judge after that if I 
should care to bargain about the life of Ladislas Bolski! But I 
do not see that your vocation lies that way. What do you want 
metodo? Tell me, can you even will the same thing for a fort- 
night together? You have flashes of enthusiasm, and that is all. 
Are emissaries made of such? Ambuscades, privations, insults 
swallowed in silence, hidden wounds eaten by flies, inglorious 
adventures, tearless griefs, and at the end generally an obscure 
death, unknown, a gibbet silent and secret, which tells what it 
has seen neither to the winds nor to the crows. You would 
scarcely be there before you would feel your heart sink, and you 
would be sighing for the boulevard, for your sorrel nag, for the Café 
Anglais, for the masked balls of the opera. And in this terrible 
trade, remember, one weakness, one instant of yielding, and an 
irrevocable word is spoken, and even if you escape you have a 
remembrance that all your life long is as a bullet to drag after you 
as you walk. What have you to do with work like this? Are 
you even strong enough to deny yourself any luxury—to sleep on 
the floor, to live for a week on carrots and toast and water ? 
Everybody must follow his destiny ; yours is to amuse yourself. 
Do it merrily. Slavus saltans !—it is the old name of the Poles. 
Dance away, young one; dance to your blonde, dance to your 
brune, dance as high as the clouds and fall always on your feet ; 
it is a Polish virtue. But if you really want to do anything for 
Poland, come! When I visited your village your mother told me 
that you could not take off your shirt without pulling off all the 
buttons. And I say to you: Take care of your shirt buttons, and 
if you pull one off sewit on again yourself, in the name and 
for the love of Poland. Do that for two years, and I will relate 
the miracle to the committee, who will appreciate it.” 

He might have gone on in this strain, but he saw that great 
tears of shame and anger were rolling down my cheeks. He 
looked at me compassionately : “ Crying ? what I tell you is for 
your good. You are such a pretty boy. I don’t want the Czar to 
spoil such a chef d’euvre.” He pushed me gently by the shoulders 
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towards the door, and as he opened it said : “Going out you will 
meet some pretty woman, and an hour hence you will have for- 
gotten Poland.” He offered me his hand, but I did not take it, 
passing out without opening my lips, my head raised, my eyes 
dry. 

Tronsko was mistaken. Crossing the Place Saint-Sulpice, I 
saw a very pretty woman, but I did not follow her. I went to 
the market, bought a big bunch of carrots, and my purchase in 
my hand, I went home. Arrived there, I took a pen and a large 
sheet of vellum, and wrote the following : 

“T, Ladislas Bolski, son of Stanislas Bolski, who died in Hun- 
gary fighting for the deliverance of Poland, make the following 
solemn promise : 1, for two months, from May 21 to July 21, 1860, I 
will attend regularly at the Collége de France and at the Sorbonne 
four several courses of lectures, chosen from those I have tried and 
which weary me to death ; 2, I will sleep on a folding bed, with- 
out mattress, going to bed each night at ten and rising at six 
sharp; 3, I will buy a complete suit in a ready-made shop, and 
will wear nothing else, and no necktie except a black silk stock, 
buttoning behind ; 4, I will not set foot in No. *** Rue Blanche ; 
5, I will only smoke halfpenny cigars ; 6, I will not touch a card ; 
7, I will live exclusively on raw carrots and pure water, and one 
day in the week I will neither eat nor drink. In proof of which 
I have signed, 

“ LADISLAS BOLSKI. 
“ And if I break any one of the seven clauses of the above engage- 
ment, I condemn myself to take a hot iron and burn on my fore- 
head the words : slavus saltans.” 


I kept my word and honored my signature. Article 5 gave 
me most trouble; the halfpenny cigars made me sick, so I did 
not smoke at all. Remark that I had on my table a case of 
Havanas always open. Saint Antony appeared to me a very small 
saint beside myself. My carrots and their mawkish taste worried 
me much. At last I could not see them without feeling sick, and 
I swallowed them with my eyes shut—a sorry meal for the son of 
a family fond of good living. I sometimes suffered a certain 
amount of uneasiness in my digestive apparatus, but it did not 
touch my health, which was of iron. At the hour at which Paris 
dines, I used to go and wander about the restaurants, breathing in 
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the appetising odors wafted from the kitchens. I used to play 
with a piece of gold saying : “I can order a sole a la normande 
and a filet a la Chateaubriand if I please this moment ; but I 
shall not, because I will not.” 

My mother did not at once notice the singular change in my 
habits. She saw very little of me, her poor took up all her time. 
Breakfasting at nine, she went out and did not return home until 
evening. But I was obliged to find a reason to explain my not 
dining with her. I told her that my health was injured by 
excesses, and that my physician had bidden me eat at mid-day 
and sleep fasting. She accepted the explanation, but discovered 
me one morning in my room, devouring a carrot. She nearly fell 
down. “You told me,” I said, “to do each day something I dis- 
liked. I detest carrots, so I eat them.” 

“ And why do you wear black neckties ?” 

“ Because I hate them.” 

“The drunken peasant and his donkey,” she sighed. “Some- 
times on the right, sometimes on the left, but never on its back.” 
Could she be vexed with me? I passed all my evenings with 
her, I read to her, I made the most sensible remarks. I tried to 
make amends in advance for all the trouble I was going to give 
her. She might fancy that she had convinced me, and that I was 
limiting my ambition to becoming a good man. 

(To be continued.) 








3n a Tropical Corner. 
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A Pace rrom THE Nore-Boox or a Naturaist CoLLEctor. 
———<$——_- 


ALTHOUGH the greatest part of what is now included in the 
province of Tenasserim, in British Burmah, has been in our 
possession for over half a century, very little comparatively is 
known of its interior. This ignorance is due in great measure 
to the wild and impenetrable nature of the country—a land 
of crowding mountain ranges, deep rivers, and dense forests; 
with little inland traffic, no good roads, and, as the rivers are 
cut up by numerous rapids, only an interrupted water com- 
munication. 

Moreover, the country is but sparsely populated, so that the 
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exigencies of government have demanded neither careful explo- 
ration and survey of the land, nor the placing of European 
officials at more than half a dozen stations beside Moulmein, 
the chief seaport and town of the province. 

Some years back it was my good fortune to be located at one 
of these out-stations, and to pass many months at a time, with 
only a few half-savage Karen attendants, in the wild forest- 
covered tract of country that lies along the frontier of our 
territory near Siam. 

Here, separated from all civilisation, obliged by the want of 
carriage to dispense with all comforts, and to limit myself in 
the matter of books to two or three volumes at the most, it was 
very fortunate, for the happy employment of my leisure hours,, 
that I had from my childhood taken to the study of Natural 
History. Hence in these grand forests teeming with life, never 
a single hour hung heavily on my hands. Collecting, observing, 
studying, I saw each day some fresh instance of the wondrous 
adaptation of Nature’s children to their varied surroundings. 
Perhaps among the things that first forced themselves on my 
attention in these forests, were the cases of mimicry or protective 
resemblances presented in ever-varying profusion by insects. 

In illustration of these I have attempted to give below some 
account of the incidents in a day’s collecting, prefacing it with a 
few words as to locality. 

The out-station to which I was sent was Kawkayek, a large 
village situated on a feeder of the Houndraw River, about five 
miles from the Donat Mountains. This range constitutes the 
watershed between the Houndraw and Hlineboory rivers on the 
one side, and the Thoungyeen on the other. Of these streams the 
two former unite to form the Gyne, which enters the great 
Salween River close to Moulmein. To the Salween also the 
third river, the ‘Thoungyeen, after marking for nearly two 
hundred miles the boundary line of British territory, adds its 
waters. 

From the village of Kawkayek, a jungle path leads over the 
Donat Mountains by the beautiful pass of Tounjah to Myawuddy, 
a frontier village in the valley of the Thoungyeen. Following to 
the foot of the pass the course of a small stream or “choung,” 
it crosses this latter again and again, winding through dense 
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evergreen forests among low hills, where rugged peaks, wild 
gorges, and sparkling torrents open out to view at every turn. 
Animal life swarms here in the wildest luxuriance. Troops of 
gibbons (Hylobates), swinging from tree to tree faster than a man 
can run, fill the forest with their weird howlings; large squirrels, 
some of them gaily marked with orange and black and chesnut, 
scramble about among the matted creepers ; flocks of the strange- 
billed hornbills, uttering harsh croaks, go by on sounding wings ; 
and a host of other lovely birds turn and flit and twitter amid 
the crowded tree-tops. Insect life, however, is by far the most 
abundant. At the crossings over the streams hundreds upon 
hundreds of gorgeous butterflies flutter about, or sitting clus- 
tered together, with wings open to the genial warmth of the 
sun, form great masses of rich color on the wet sand; bees hum 
in clouds around some flowering bush or tree; and gay-colored 
dragon-flies, with red and blue bodies and gauze-like wings, 
wheel about in search of prey. 

In this happy hunting ground for the Naturalist I found 
myself for the first time one hot summer morning some years ago. 
The sun had risen over the hills, and was now shining down warmly 
on wood and rock and stream. I was en route from Kawkayek 
to the Thoungyeen valley, and having out-walked my followers, 
had arrived, accompanied by a single Karen who had acted as 
guide, at the foot of the Tounjah pass. Along the road I had 
been collecting vigorously, as was shown by my butterfly-box 
being more than half full of specimens, and by the stick carried 
by the guide, on which hung by their beaks a row of lovely 
birds—brilliant blue and chesnut kingfishers, golden-backed 
crimson-crested woodpeckers, and gorgeous little sun-birds glis- 
tening with metallic hues. Somewhat tired with scrambling 
over rocks, wading across and across the stream, and pushing 
through dense thickets, I was glad to take advantage of a glade, 
into which the road here widened, to rest awhile on the fallen 
trunk of a tree. 

I looked around and accustomed as I had become to wooded 
scenes, whose sameness rather palls on one, I could not but be 
struck with the rare beauty of the view that now opened before 
my eyes. First there was a waving sea of tree-tops closing the 
horizon on either hand, but in front, parting the green waves 
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side from side, a wild rugged gorge rose’ abruptly—the blue 
limestone rocks showing through the thin covering of vegetation, 
and towering bare and naked, cleft into a thousand fantastic 
spires and columns. Down this the stream, whose course I had 
been following, rushed in a succession of cascades falling almost 
to my feet, and winding away under the dim arches of the 
forest behind me. On the shelving banks of yellow sand below 
the fall were hundreds of butterflies. At these I could not help 
casting a longing glance, but I had all my captures of the 
morning to put away. Therefore, laying down my net, I turned 
over the contents of my collecting-box on the ground near me 
and set to work, carefully placing each butterfly in a separate 
little paper envelope. While thus engaged my attention was 
attracted by a row of beautiful little green birds, with chesnut 
colored heads and throats gleaming like yellow topazes, seated 
on the dead branch of a tree over my head; thence now one 
now another would dash down on outstretched wing, and with 
a shrill whistle and a quick snap of the bill carry off some 
luckless victim from the crowd of butterflies on the sand. Then 
there would follow an upward jerk of the head to get a firmer 
hold, a scythe-like movement of the bill, and the poor insect’s 
painted wings would flutter unheeded to the ground, while the 
bird returned to its perch to dispose of the body. These birds 
were bee-eaters (Merops), one of the many foes that insects, and 
butterflies especially, have to contend with in these forests. 
Turning my attention to the captures of the morning, I was 
much struck by the preponderance in number of specimens of 
three species of butterflies I had taken. These were Huploea 
midamus, Euploea rhadamanthus, and Danais aglea. Here was 
a puzzle. I could not think that the abundance of these three 
species was either seasonal or local, for I remembered that 
months ago, and in another part of the country, I had found 
them just ascommon. Could it be that they were in some way 
naturally protected, and so escaped persecution? This I thought 
probable, for both Huploea and Danais have a most unpleasant 
odor, which is no doubt distasteful to their enemies. While 
pondering over this, my eyes fell on the rejected mass of wings 
scattered below the tree on which the bee-eaters sat, and it 
occurred to me that the matter could be easily put to the proof 
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here, at least to the extent of finding out whether or not Merops 
feeds on Euploea and Danais. Gathering together a heap of the 
fallen wings, I carefully sorted them, and found that, without 
exception, they belonged to Papilio, Piéris, Charoxes, Cyrestis, 
Junonia, and other genera, but not one Huploea or Danais had 
been touched. 

And now, as I looked more closely at my captures, I dis- 
covered with a thrill of delighted surprise, that among the 
specimens I had hastily concluded were all Huploeas, there were 
a few of two species of Papilio—P. telearchus and Cannus—so 
closely mimicking Huploea midamus and rhadamanthus respec- 
tively as to completely deceive me. Tint for tint, marking 
for marking, the resembling was marvellous. It had deceived 
the bee-eaters also, for among the shorn wings there was not 
a single pair belonging to the above two species of Papilio, 
though of those of their unprotected brethren of the same family 
there were scores. Moreover, it was not for the want of the 
occurrence of the protected species at this spot that the bee- 
eaters had left them alone, for I succeeded a few moments 
later in catching specimens of both of the mimicking Papilios. 
Yet, again, among my captors I noticed a kindred case occurring 
with the Danais aglea. Two species of Papilio mimicked this 
insect—P. macareus and P. xenocles—and most interesting it was 
to note that the former, which bears a closer resemblance to 
D. aglea than P. xenocles does, was also more common than the 
latter, proving that the mimicry was a clear gain, and gave 
the insect the advantage in the struggle for life incessantly 
going on. 

Thus far my experience of this day had shown me insect 
mimicking insect, but as having finished packing away my spe- 
cimens, I rose and took my net to commence collecting once 
again, a lovely purple butterfly with a broad bar of orange across 
the wings darted across the glade. Ina second one of the bee- 
eaters gave chase. It swooped at it, but the butterfly dodged 
and escaped, and getting near a tree suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared, while the bird, after flying round for a while, 
returned to its perch. I went to the tree, which was a large 
fig-tree with buttressed roots, and searched for the insect every- 
where, but it was not to be found; fallen leaves were there in 
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plenty, some sticking against the rough bark, more on the 
ground, but apparently no butterfly. Carefully I searched, and 
at last, concluding that it had probably slipped away unperceived 
into the thick undergrowth on the border of the glade, I was 
about to return to the stream, when suddenly outflashed the 
insect from apparently the very spot between two buttresses, at 
which I had been looking a moment before. Again the purple 
wings glinted in the sun, the bright orange bar shining con- 
spicuous, and again approaching a tree all color vanished in a 
moment, leaving apparently only a dry leaf fallen on the bark 
of the tree. This time, however, I had watched the insect 
closely to the spot where it had disappeared. I approached 
cautiously, and only after the most careful examination dis- 
covered that what I had taken to be a dry leaf was in reality 
that same bright-colored butterfly at rest. Yes, there was no 
doubt of it. The creature sat very quiet, trusting to its disguise, 
its head drawn in between its wings, its legs close clasped on to 
the rough bark, and almost invisible in their grey-brown assimi- 
lation to it, while the wings, folded and held erect, copied with 
the most marvellous exactness on their under side the shades 
and tints of a withered leaf. Even the semblance of mid-rib 
and veinings were there, and spots imitating the minute fungi 
always to be found growing on decaying leaves in these damp 
forests. It was by far the best instance of mimicry I had ever 
seen. I had, however, read of the butterfly, and was able to 
recognise it as a local form of the famous Kallima inachis of the 
Himalayas. An allied species, K. paralekta, occurs in Sumatra, 
as mentioned by Wallace. Subsequently I captured many speci- 
mens, and found it protean in its variations of color, of course 
only on the under side of the wings; and this was to be 
expected, as the butterfly habitually rests with its wings folded, 
so that the bright colors of the upper side are completely hidden, 
and cannot therefore endanger the creature. One notable fact 
was, that wonderfully as the butterfly varied in its coloration 
below, I never captured a single individual which could not be 
matched with some dead leaf or another in the vicinity of the 
place it was frequenting. And now as to the why and where- 
fore of this mimicry. 


If we adhere to the old ideas of special] creation we cannot get 
P 
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beyond the fact that these butterflies were thus created, and there 
is an end to any attempt at rational explanation. But turning 
unsatisfied from this to the “light of that comprehensive theory 
of organic nature which we owe to Mr. Darwin,” how beautifully 
simple becomes the elucidation of these puzzles of nature ! 

Keeping in remembrance, then, that the action of natural 
selection is working on and influencing all around slowly but 
surely, and keeping also in view the immutable law of heredity 
that like begets like, though always with slight variations, we look 
back into the dim past, and see how ages before man was present 
to gladden his eyes with their growing beauty, Huploea and 
Danais pressed hard in the struggle for existence, little by little 
acquired their nauseous taste and unpleasant odor, and with these 
their conspicuous coloring to render them easily distinguishable, 
and so gained a protection from their many enemies. We see, 
further, how some one or two forms of the ancient family of the 
Papilionide, bearing perhaps at first only a faint resemblance to 
the unsavory Huploeas and Danais, had generation after gene- 
ration varied more and more in the direction of likeness to the 
latter, by the constant weeding out of those less like, and conse- 
quently less protected. 

Again, in case of Kallima, which affects concealment, the 
same great laws in their mutual interaction have slowly moulded 
and assimilated it till now the existing form attains the perfect 
image of a withered leaf. 

And thus it is most of all in these life-filled forests, where 
cases of the adaptation of living things to their varied surround- 
ings are visible on every side, and where the struggle for exist- 
ence, the desperate battle for food and light and air, is raging 
incessantly before one’s eyes, that the mind is irresistibly drawn 
in reverend homage to the great master who, by his life-long 
work, has placed in our hands the key to the secret of nature’s 
workings, and made what was before dark clear as the light of 
the noonday sun. C. T. BINGHAM. 
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(Concluded from page 169.) 


Boy and girl then, nothing loth, 
Sometimes one and sometimes both, 
Prattled to her sitting there 
Fondling with their soft young hair ; 
‘** Dear kind lady, do you stay 

Here with always holiday ? 

Do you sleep among the trees? 
People want you, if you please, 

To put on your dress and come 

With us to the City home; 

Live with us and be our friend. 

O such pleasant times we'll spend! 
But if you can’t come away, 

Will you let us stop and play 

With you and all these happy things, 
With hair and. horns and shining wings?” 
She arose and went half down, 

Took the vestal sister’s gown, 

Tried it on, burst through its shroud, 
As the sun burns through a cloud; 
Flung it from her split and rent; 
Said: ‘* This cerement sad was meant 
For some creature stunted, thin, 
Breastless, blighted, bones and skin.” 


Then the sage’s robe she tried, 
Muffling in its long folds wide 
All her lithe and glorious grace: 
“‘T should stumble every pace! 
This big bag was meant to hold 
Some poor sluggard fat and old, 
Limping, shuffling wearily, 
With a form not fit to see!” 

So she flung it off again 

With a gesture of disdain. 


Naked as the midnight moon, 
Naked as the sun of noon, 
Burning, too intensely bright, 
Clothed in its own dazzling light; 
Seen less thus than in the shroud 
Of morning mist or evening cloud ; 
She stood terrible and proud 

O’er the pallid, quivering crowd. 


At a gesture, ere they wist, 

Perched a falcon on her wrist, 

And she whispered to the bird 
Something it alone there heard; 
Then she threw it off: when thrown 
Straight it rose as falls a-stone, 
Arrow-swift on high, on high, 

Till a mere speck in the sky; 
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Then it circled round and round, 
Till, as if the prey were found, 
Forth it darted on its quest 

Straight away into the West. ... 
Every eye that watched its flight 
Felt a sideward flash of light, 

All were for a moment dazed, 

Then around intently gazed ; 

What had passed them? Where was she, 
The offended deity ? 

O’er the city, o’er the bay, 

They beheld her melt away, 

Melt away beyond their quest 
Through the regions of the West; 
While the eagle screamed rauque ire, 
And the lion roared like fire. 


That same night both priest and sage 
Died accursed in sombre rage. 

Never more in wild wood green 

Was that glorious goddess seen, 
Nevermore: and from that day 

Evil hap and dull decay 

Fell on countryside and town; 

Life and vigor dwindled down ; 

Storms in Spring nipped bud and sprout, 
Summer suns shed plague and drought, 
Autumn’s store was crude and scant, 
Winter snows beleagured want ; 

Vines were black at vintage-tide, 
Flocks and herds of murrain died ; 
Fishing boats came empty home, 

Good ships foundered in the foam ; 
Haggard traders lost all heart 
Wandering through the empty mart: 
For the air hung thick with gloom, 
Silence, and the sense of doom. 


But those little children she 

Had carest so tenderly 

Were betrothed that selfsame night, 
Grew up beautiful and bright, 
Lovers through the years of play 
Forward to their marriage day. 
Three long moons of bridal bliss 
Overflowed them; after this, 

With his bride and with a band 
Of the noblest in the land 

Youths and maidens, wedded pairs 
Scarcely older in life’s cares, 

He took ship and sailed away 
Westward Ho from out the bay: 
Portioned from their native shrine 
With the sacred fire divine, 

They will cherish while they roam, 
Quenchless, mid the salt sea foam, 
Till it burns beneath a dome 

In some new and far-off home. 
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As they ventured more and more 
In that ocean without shore, 

And some hearts were growing cold 
At the emprise all too bold, 

It is said a falcon came 

Down the void blue swift as flame; 
Every sunset came to rest 

On the prow’s high curving crest, 
Every sunrise rose from rest 
Flying forth into the west ; 

And they followed, faint no more, 
Through that ocean without shore. 


Three moons crescent fill and wane 
O’er the solitary main, 
When behold a green shore smile: 
It was that Atlantic isle, 
Drowned beneath the waves and years, 
Whereof some faint shadow peers 
Dubious through the modern stream 
Of Platonic legend-dream. 
High upon that green shore stood 
She who left their native wood : 
Glorious, and with solemn hand 
Beckoned to them there to land, 
Though she forthwith disappeared 
As the wave-worn galley neared, 
They knew well her presence still, 
Haunted stream and wood and hill. 
There they landed, there grew great, 
Founders of a mighty state ; 
There the sacred fire divine 
Burned within a wondrous shrine 
Which her statue glorified 
Throughout many kingdoms wide. 
There those children wore the crown, 
To their children handed down 
Many and many a golden age 
Blotted now from history’s page ; 
Till the last of all the line 
Leagued him with the other nine 
Great Atlantic kings whose hosts 
Ravaged all the Mid Sea coasts: 
Then the whelming deluge rolled 
Over all those regions old, 
Thrice three thousand years before 
Solon questioned Egypt’s lore.? 
James Tomson. (B.YV.) 














1See Plato: the Timeus, and the Critias. 
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Cammy and 3}. 
——— 

I Am very fond of animals, and above all I like horses and dogs. 
In my childhood I used to play with a large retriever, and 
although now circumstances permit me only to be part-owner of a 
small pug, he is a source of much pleasure and amusement to me. 
It is not, however, of his merits that I intend to write ; although, 
indeed, I could fill pages about him, and I only desist in the fear 
that they might not prove so interesting to a general reader as to 
those who have the happiness of his acquaintance. 

There is no recreation so delightful as riding; dancing is well 
enough, but you change your partner with every dance (I am 
bound to admit that this is often a very happy arrangement), and 
having gone through your stock of small talk with one, you 
begin it all over again with the next. Boating is very well, too ; 
but a boat is a senseless thing. You cannot bestow words of en- 
couragement upon a boat ; on a stormy day you cannot think it is 
through any merit of its own that it has breasted the waves so 
gallantly. The boat-builder made it strong and watertight, and 
it is your own skill that has steered it safely into harbor. Now, 
with a horse it is quite different. Having once found one to 
your satisfaction, you keep him all through ; you can talk to him 
or be silent, as suits your humor; he understands and falls in 
with your mood. You are always finding something new to ad- 
mire in him: his paces, his temper, the way he shies, or his 
efforts to bolt. 

Let those who will keep to dancing, boating, and other such 
amusements, but “give me a horse I can ride.” Not but that I 
am free to confess that even riding occasionally has its drawbacks. 
First and most important of all these is the learning to ride. If 
you learn while you are a child, well and good; but if you do not 
begin until you are twenty, sometimes it is not altogether pleasant. 
You return from your first ride stiff and aching in every bone. 
That night, as with a deep groan, you turn in your bed, you 
wonder how it is that anyone can think riding a pleasure. To 
your mind it is fit only to be reckoned with the tortures of the 
inquisition. But if you have patience this feeling soon wears 
away, and then you may realise the delights of a sharp canter over 
hill and valley in the face of a strong breeze on a bright, cloudless 
spring morning. When you check your horse after such a run 
you feel your cheeks glow, and your pulses throb; as you take a 
long drawn breath of the fresh brisk air you involuntarily exclaim 
that of all exercises riding is the most delightful. 

Of course you are liable to an accident occasionally ; so you 
are with every other kind of exercise. In walking you may slip 
upon a piece of orange-peel and break your leg; in boating you 
may lose an oar and drift outto sea, or if you are on the river you 
may get into collision with some noisy crew out for a “lark.” 
Certainly, riding is not for the timid and fearful; the horse 
always knows when he has a timid rider on his back. A gentle- 
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man living not far from me bought a horse a little while ago. 
Poor man! he is very timid. He mounts his horse; the horse 
goes all right for a little way, and then—instead of going forward 
—walks round and round. His terrified rider pathetically im- 
plores him to proceed, but the knowing little horse continues 
solemnly walking round and round, unheeding his master’s 
plaintive appeals. A friend of mine once gave me her early 
equestrian experiences, and as they may possibly prove amusing, 
I reproduce them here in her own words :— 

“You may remember that when I was a girl of about fifteen I 
‘was sent to Paris to school. I had been there but a few weeks 
when I fell ill, and was obliged to be brought home. Papa took 
me to the physician’s, who—after asking me the usual questions, 
writing out a prescription, and issuing his commands that on no 
account was I to go back to school—finished up by saying :— 


“<Tf you were a rich young lady, baby, I should order you 
horse riding.’ I smiled sarcastically, as my imagination pictured 
my form on horseback, and sighed regretfully as I dismissed the 
vision as impossible of fulfilment. But what was my surprise, 
and what a bound of joy my heart gave as I heard papa’s voice 
saying: ‘She is not a rich young lady, Dr. R , but neverthe- 
less we will see if we cannot manage that for her.’ I went to 
stay with my grandparents in a remote Sussex village, and in- 
structions were sent down that a saddle-horse was to be found for 
me. Grandmamma was very indignant: ‘A horse, indeed ; I 
wonder what next! I am sure a donkey would answer every 
purpose!’ A donkey! Imagine my disgust at the thought of 
careering about the village on a DONKEY! A horse, at least a 
saddle-horse, was very difficult to get in this benighted village ; 
but at length a neighboring farmer took pity on me, and said IL 
might have his pony three or four times a week. When we offered 
the farmer and his wife payment they refused it—the wife saying 
that it would pay them sufficiently if the riding helped to bring 
me back to health, and put a little color into my pale cheeks. The 
saddle was the next difficulty, but here the butcher came to the 
rescue, and lent me an old-fashioned saddle with two pommels 
and a shoe stirrup, which he had bought for his daughter years 
before. 

“Gaily I dressed for my first ride, one cold bright January 
afternoon. My riding habit had been a source of much trouble 
to grandmamma, who at last arranged it as follows: a skirt of 
serge belonging to her, bright blue in color and very full (you 
may remember that our grandmothers were addicted to full 
skirts) ; a black cloth out-door jacket of my own, particularly 
unsuited to its present use, because it was made—as the fashion 
then was—with wide ‘bell’ or ‘leg of mutton’ (I forget which 
is the correct name) sleeves, open at the throat, double-breasted and 
loose. A ‘Rob Roy’ scarf and a sailor hat with a brown ribbon 
round it completed my rather striking costume. My mind was 
not, however, troubled by such petty details as these; it was 
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with a feeling of unalloyed delight that I set out to walk the 
short distance between our cottage and the farm. When I 
reached the farm yard ‘Tommy’ (the pony) was in waiting, 
already saddled and bridled (snaffle only). A chair was brought 
for me, and I scrambled on to Tommy’s back. The double gates 
were both thrown open (usually one was kept shut) in honor of 
my first ride—also a little, I think, in honor of Tommy’s first 
appearance as a lady’s hack—and the pony and I were led out 
into the road. The only instruction given me as to the manner 
in which I was to ride was that I was to ‘hold tight.’ This 
instruction I proceeded faithfully to obey. I held the reins very 
tightly and chirrupped—as I had heard the butcher’s boy do—to 
Tommy to go on. Tommy responded to my appeals, but not 
altogether to my wishes—he went backwards. I held tighter 
still, and continued my would-be encouraging chirrups, but, 
much to my surprise and dismay, Tommy continued his back- 
ward progress. I soon became seriously alarmed—there was a 
deep sand-pit a few feet behind me, and every step we took 
brought us closer to the edge of this hole. I considered what 
I had better do; it was quite evident that there was something 
wrong ; horses—as my knowledge of natural history told me— 
did not normally walk backwards. Happy thought! perhaps I 
did not ‘hold tight’ enough. With both hands I quickly 
brought the reins closely round Tommy’s neck. Alas! the only 


effect of this was to make him suddenly diminish the remaining 


distance between his heels and the sand pit. This, of course, 
was perfectly natural ; but I had not then connected my tight- 
ened grasp with the pony’s retrogressive movement. Fortunately 
a little boy, who had been watching for some time, came up just 
then, drew the pony away from the dangerous hole and set us 
once more in the middle of the road. Tommy remained quite 
still in the middle of the road, and I remained quite still 
on Tommy’s back, wondering what was the best thing to do next. 
A passing stranger—a gentleman—saw something was wrong, and 
doubtless, struck by the oddity of my appearance, thought 
closer investigation desirable, so he came up to me and inquired 
into my difficulty. His kindly, humorous glance encouraged 
me, so I confided my woes to him; how the pony would 
go backwards, how I could not induce him to go for- 
wards like a reasonable animal, although I was quite sure 
I had seen him go forwards with other people, and how I 
had held just as tightly as ever I could! The stranger 
smiled again, rather broadly this time, yet with much kind- 
ness: ‘Perhaps you are holding him éoo tightly,’ quoth he, 
and he arranged the reins in my hands, telling me how to hold 
them. He cut me a small ashen stick, with a second switch ad- 
ministered the pony a smart blow, and I was away down the road 
before I knew I was going to start. Suddenly the pony checked 
his mad career at the cottage next to grandpapa’s (a boy staying 
at the farm had been wont to bring him there), and it was with 
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much trouble, and only by means of a judicious use of my new 
riding whip that I persuaded Tommy to go as far as the next cot- 
tage. Grandpapa came out, and said he would go with me for 
half-an-hour, so my ride ended without further mishap. The 
next day a boy, named Heber, was sent with me, and he instructed 
me in the way I ought to trot, canter, turn, stop, and in other similar 
details. By the end of my second ride I felt myself an accom- 
plished horsewoman, and my hopes, which had received such a 
shock on the previous day, blossomed afresh ; now, indeed, I felt 
I was realising the much-talked of, much-envied delights of 
equestrian exercise. The old farmer, happening to meet me, gave 
a little chuckle, as he said: ‘We'll be seein’ ye at t’hunt directly, 
missy.’ But I was too confident, fate had yet another shock in 
store for me. I may mention that for my third ride a slight 
change had been made in my attire. Grandmamma either thought 
that her beautiful blue dress was getting slightly damaged, or 
that taken with my brown trimmed hat and red scarf, the ensemble 
was rather voyant, so the bright blue skirt was exchanged for half 
a black one (a longitudinal, not a transverse section). This altera- 
tion was not only less striking in appearance, but also more 
comfortable for the wearer. Heber fetched Tommy from the 
farm. I mounted and started down the road past the farm ata 
sharp trot. Just beyond the farm is a pond, which enjoys the 
reputation of being very deep in places, and which is certainly full 
of holes. Alas, for my boasted horsemanship! To my horror, 
the pony trotted straight into the pond. The more I tried to urge 
him out the further he went in, until the water came up to his 
chest .and covered my feet. I looked round for Heber, and saw 
him running in the distance. Meanwhile Tommy showed no 
signs of coming out, and every sign of going yet further in. I 
had no wish to find a watery grave, least of all in such extremely 
dirty water. So I mentally discussed the advisability of getting 
off and walking while there was yet time. I gave a last fierce, 
spiteful tug, and (happening to have pulled the right rein) Tommy 
and I walked quietly out to find ourselves face to face with the 
clergyman of the parish (one of the kindest of men), a farm 
laborer, and Heber, all of whom, seeing my sad plight, had 
rushed one southwards, one northwards, and one eastwards to my 
assistance. The Rev. Mr. A was anxious that I should change 
my ‘habit,’ but at this I laughed outright, and then gravely in- 
formed him that I did ‘not possess another.’ I got Heber to 
wring out the bottom of my skirt—I mentally thanked my lucky 
star that it wasn’t grandmamma’s blue; that would have been 
irretrievably done for—and came home after an hour’s ride none 
the worse for my wetting. 

“Poor old Tommy! I rode him until the spring was well set 
in, and the pressure of farming operations made his aid necessary 
for light cartage. He and I were known for miles round. What 
matter that he shied and stumbled, that he was old and badly 
groomed ? I thought him perfect.” Hyparria BRADLAUGH. 
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II. 


THE Shakspere family was by no means small. Its two eldest 
members, daughters, were older than William. He, born in 1564, 
was followed two years later by Gilbert, three years later by Joan, 
who in her turn was succeeded two years later by Anne ; thus 
Anne Shakspere was born in 1571. Another brother, Richard, 
saw the light in 1573, and the last child, Edmund, was born in 1580. 

In the days of Shakspere’s boyhood most of the dramatic work 
was done by strolling companies of players. Stratford-upon-Avon, 
you may be sure, had no regular theatre. Indeed, Stratford in the 
present year of grace is destitute, as a rule, of that appurtenance 
of civilisation. But the strollers paid not infrequent visits to 
the quiet country town. The theatre in those times was im- 
provised out of the inn and inn yard. Round the walls that 
bounded on three sides the inn yard—the fourth side was the 
entry—ran a balcony on to which the rooms of the first story 
opened. A part of that balcony, opposite to the gateway of the 
yard, was the stage. There, assisted by such scenic effects as they 
could carry with them from place to place, or as wit and ingenuity 
could devise locally, the actors strutted their hour. Visitors to 
the inn, and the quality of the town, and at times of the adjacent 
country side would occupy seats on the balcony, or in the rooms 
level with and to right and left of the stage. Here we have the 
prototype of our modern boxes and dress-circle. The inn-yard 
itself would be occupied by folk of less importance, and the poorer 
tradesmen, the apprentices, the rustics who had strolled into the 
country town—all these and William Shakspere stood in the yard. 
These groundlings represented that keen, intelligent section of 
theatre-goers of to-day, who pay less than their fellows, but very 
often understand dramatic work far better. Finally, you may be 
sure that from the upper windows of the inn servant-maids, and, 
perhaps, servant-men, leaned out to look at the play-actors, and in 
these aérial critics the gallery of our modern theatre is re- 
presented. 

When Shakspere was only five years old, in the same year (1569) 
in which his sister Joan was born, the Queen’s players visited Strat- 
ford, and when Shakspere was nine years old in 1573, the year in 
which Richard was born, the Earl of Leicester’s players were 
amusing the country folk. Only a year later and two dramatic 
companies were at Stratford —my Lord of Warwick’s and the 
Earl of Worcester’s. And five years after, in 1579, our Shakspere, 
a boy of fifteen, one year out of school, feasted eyes and ears upon 
the acting of the players of Lord Strange and the Countess of 
Essex. This year, 1579, was further memorable to him, in that 
his sister Anne, now some eight years old, died therein. 

And if we would estimate the effect of circumstances in 
determining the dramatic bent of his mind, we must not forget 
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that in the year 1575, Elizabeth, with all her court, made journey 
to Kenilworth. Now Kenilworth is fourteen miles from Strat- 
tord, and it is more than probable that William Shakspere, hearing 
of the high doings at the castle, made his way from Stratford to 
Kenilworth, and beheld the masks and triumphs and theatrical 
shows with which the gay court sped the time away. Finally, we 
we must bear in mind that Burbage, the most famous actor in the 
time of Shakspere’s boyhood, was a Warwickshire man, and may 
have come in contact with him who was to make the possibilities 
for the profession of actor far greater than heretofore. 

Of Shakspere’s schooldays we know nothing. Stratford-upon- 
Avon had, and has, a free grammar school, and thither, in all 
probability, John Shakspere sent his son. But we have no more 
evidence as to William Shakspere’s school life than we have as 
to what occurred in the five years that intervened between his 
leaving school and his early marriage. We know he left school 
at fourteen ; we know he was married at nineteen; but we are 
wholly in the dark as to what happened between those two 
momentous events. Speculation has it that three years were 
spent at one of the universities. It is probable that here much of 
the wish is father to the thought. There is no evidence worth 
mentioning that he was at either Oxford or Cambridge. To say 
that his references to university life are evidence that he was 
ever a university man is to say that he was a member of every 
profession with which his playsdeal. He must, on this showing, 
have been a sailor and a soldier, for his nautical and military 
characters make no nautical or military blunders. On no more 
sufficient ground some have it that he was usher at aschool, others 
that he played his part in a lawyer’s office. But all these are mere 
speculations. We can only be sure that Shakspere’s education was 
in that university which we call the world, and that in this he 
was most apt of students. , 


HIs PLAYS. 

From his life we turn to his plays. At first, as was usual in 
his time, he worked in conjunction with others. Literary part- 
nerships were at once more frequent and more complex than they 
are to-day. They were more frequent, for almost every dramatist 
entered into one or more. They were more complex, for in many 
cases three, or even four, men collaborated. Thus, about the time 
that Shakspere produced his play of “Julius Cesar” (1601), no less 
than four lesser playwrights, Middleton, Munday, Drayton, 
Webster, were at work together on a kindred play called “Czsar’s 
Fall.” We will not pause to inquire in what plays he had only 
part. Nor will we dwell upon him as an actor, although the sub- 
ject tempts. He is our study to-day as dramatist. 

Considering the plays that are undoubtedly his, with the 
exception of some few passages in some one or two plays, we may 
follow the somewhat artificial division of his dramas into four 
periods. It must be quite understood that this classification is 
like all others—more useful than natural. The first period ex- 
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tends from 1588—1594, from his 24th to his 30th year. The plays 
are here side by side with the poems. He writes no young, pas- 
sionate poetry of the Venus and Adonis type after the century 
ends. The plays in this first period bear, necessarily, the impress 
of youth. They are, for the most part, farce, or comedy, or history. 
Only one of them is unmistakably cast in the tragic mould—that 
one is “ Romeo and Juliet.” The histories are the two Richard 
plays and the three Henry VI. plays. But the chief charm of 
these early dramas is in their comedy element. ‘ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” all belong to this period. It is noticeable that all these 
three, as well as the farcical “ Comedy of Errors,” turn upon mis- 
taken identity. It is an obvious reflexion that the youthful 
dramatist of all countries and all times makes much use of this 
idea. Our very children acting their charades begin with it. Our 
opening farces at the theatres are full of it. The notion of mis- 
taken identity is rich with opportunities for fun, even if it be of 
a hackneyed order. Hence, we have in the “ Comedy of Errors ” 
the confusion between the two pairs of twins—Antipholus and his 
brother and the two Dromios. Of these latter, Shakspere is the 
literary father. Hence, we have in “Love’s Labor’s Lost” the 
king and his three lords, Biron, Longaville, Dumaine coming in 
Russian habits and masked, under a French sky, to their lady 
loves, the Princess and her three ladies, Rosaline, Marion, 
Katherine. These, in their turn, are masked, and are disguised. 
Notice, also, the alliterative title of this early play. Here, in his 
youth, he depends upon such artificial device as this, and upon 
the well-worn masking and mistaking for his effects. 

From this same idea of mistaken identity springs the motive 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Puck, embodiment of 
mischief that delights, has found the flower called Love-in-idle- 
ness. Its juice is squeezed by his merry fingers upon Lysander’s 
eyes, and he who fell asleep by Hermia’s side, and for love of her 
was “so far distant,” awakes enamored of Helena. Under the like 
spell, Demetrius, lover of Hermia, awaking, calls Helena, whom 
he had spurned “goddess, nymph, perfect, divine.” The hand of 
Oberon, king of the fairies, has wrought this change, whilst that 
of Puck has brought about the alteration in Lysander. And in 
this disposition of parts there is meaning, for the result of the 
King’s work is lasting, and that of Mischief’s is transient and to 
be anon undone. Nor is it an objection to this fancy, I think 
that an equally transient passion is induced in Titania, the fairy 
queen, by the Love-in-idleness juice, and that in her case Oberon 
is the handler of the flower; for Oberon loves Titania, and though 
he will have this trick played on her, and will bring about her 
love for the Athenian weaver, yet because he loves her he will 
yield to none other part or lot in the dealing with her eyes. 

Even in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” the latest comedy 
of this youngest time, we have Julia disguised as boy Sebastian, 
bearing from faithless Proteus, her sometime lover, letters and 
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ring to Sylvia, her rival. Here the mistaken identity is still 
present, but playsa part far less than in the three earlier comedies. 
It is unnecessary to point out, and therefore, of course, I do it, 
that Julia here is Viola in “Twelfth Night.” 


Of the historical plays due to this first period, save one, the 
less said the better. The three parts of “Henry VI.” are but 
partially—and very partially—Shakspere’s. The first part may 
have one scene in it—the roses scene—from his hand. Two, if 
not three, others were also at work on it, and the homely proverb : 
“Too (or three) many cooks spoil the broth,” is dramatically 
exemplified. The two later parts are adaptations of plays not 
originally his. “Richard II.,” though probably wholly his, is 
weak in construction, hyperbolical in language, running over 
with rhyme when the occasion requires the majesty of blank 
verse, and in the closing scenes, where strength is above all re- 
quired, the treatment is singularly impotent. It is almost the 
only play where Shakspere makes you laugh when he ought to 
make youcry. I know of few more ludicrous scenes than the 
second and third of Act V. Aumerle saunters in to see his father 
and mother of York, with a seal that is attached to an incrimina- 
ting document carelessly, yet ostentatiously, hanging. without his 
bosom. York, the father, demands, and Aumerle is fool enough 
to allow him to snatch the scroll. Having read it, the duke- 
father instantly roars out names and for his boots and horse, and 
hurries off to denounce his son. In the next scene we have the 
father and mother of Aumerle and Aumerle himself, all on their 
knees at once in a sort of family praying match to Bolingbroke. 
The actor that plays Bolingbroke cannot certainly complain of 
his lines. Twice he has to make the thrilling remark, “Good 
aunt, stand up.” 


All this is weak enough. But we must not forget to set off 
against it the power of characterisation of “Richard III.” This 
was, more than all other plays of Shakspere, the delight of the 
actor who once on a time was wont to have his soul in himself 
rather than in his art. In the days when the leading actor thought 
more of self-glorification than of producing a great unified play— 
days that we all know are now of the past—* Richard III.” was a 
very popular play with manager-actors. It is a tragedy on the 
workings of one all-powerful and all-unscrupulous mind. Every- 
thing in it exists for and is subservient to the one central and 
circumferential figure. Christopher Marlowe, who taught our 
Shakspere that blank verse was the only vehicle becoming his 
tragic genius, set him the example of this subordination of all 
characters to the one intense man. In “Richard III.,” as in 
Marlowe’s plays, this subordination is carried to excess. That 
over-imitation, which is not the sincerest form of flattery, but is 
characteristic of the young, is noticeable here. But we all know 
how in the later plays, especially in the last plays, Shakspere 
betters his instruction. These last plays have a vast central figure. 
But all others are not lost in it as all the characters in “ Richard 
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III.” -are lost in the sinister king. The name of Hamlet recalls 
those of Horatio and Polonius. We do not think of Othello apart 
from Iago and Desdemona. But Richard III. recalls no other 
name, unless by an effort. He stands alone. 
‘4 EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
(To be continued.) 








Loue's Champion. 
By C. G. CoMPTON. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A MONTH has passed since Mrs. Leycester came to Quarry Wood, 
and since then she had increased her power over Mr. Denison, 
and had even succeeded in making him promise to keep their 
engagement a secret. 

Towards Florence, Mrs. Leycester, who was naturally of a good 
disposition, was uniformly kind, and indeed did her best to make 
a friend of her. With Gerald she was not more intimate than 
was absolutely necessary. To Goodrich she was only polite, and 
as he rather avoided her and she manceuvred not to meet him, 
they saw one another very seldom. 

The other characters somewhat changed in their relative posi- 
tions during the month which had elapsed since Goodrich’s pas- 
sionate declaration. This change had arisen partly from the 
deliberate action of Goodrich already mentioned, partly from the 
hesitation Florence felt about giving herself up to this doubtful 
love, and mainly from the new plan adopted by Gerald Leslie. 
After anxious meditation he had resolved to meet Captain Good- 
rich’s attack by a counter-movement. Gerald teasoned that as he 
loved Florence he was bound to disregard her coldness for the 
sake of saving her from a man whom he suspected to be an inte- 
rested schemer. Until this suspicion was disproved he was 
bound, he considered, to shield Florence. Accordingly he altered 
his mode of work a little, a change which Mr. Denison’s pre- 
occupation with Mrs. Leycester conveniently allowed. He found 
that Goodrich sketched in the morning, and that he spent either 
the afternoon or evening at Quarry Wood, though he did not come 
regularly. Gerald, therefore, began his work earlier, and managed 
to have the whole time after luncheon at his own disposal. And 
as he wished to keep an eye on the library, he spoke a few confi- 
dential words to Guy Calverley, who consented to come over 
accidentally more often than usual. 

In reply to Gerald’s letter, Captain Fellowes wrote :— 

“ Dear Gerald,—I answer your letter at once, a distinction you 
should be grateful for, as I seldom answer any letters. Writing is 
a bore. I don’t know anything about your friend, Captain Chauncy 
Goodrich, though I find he’s in the List for 186—. None of our 
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men know anything of him except the Scotch quartermaster, who 
has an idea that Chauncy was a loose fish, but won’t say anything 
definite because he’s ‘no sure.’ Cautious Scot, like his country- 
man. Beg your pardon, I’m sure. I don’t intend anything dis- 
respectful to your ‘Hieland’ ancestry, but if a miserable Saxon 
may presume to say so, I believe your ‘ Hielanders’ include Low- 
landers and Englishmen in the contemptuous term ‘Southron.’ 
Have I made my peace? To resume, as they say in the novels. 
Our senior major, William Harrington, familiarly known as 
‘ Major Bill,’ is the one man who can tell you all about Goodrich. 
Unluckily Harrington’s gone to chase the nimble seal somewhere 
among your ancestral mountains, and has only left an address at 
Ben Something or other, Post Office, N.B. Ill write there and 
let you know his answer. Are you coming to shoot with me in 
September? Mind, you promised, and I can’t let you off. 
Somers and Jolliffe and myself are the sportsmen and you shall 
provide the intellect. ‘Don’t say no and a-sporting we will go.’ 
(Old song.)—Yours as ever, HARRY FELLOWES.” 

“P.S.—Scotch Sandy, the quartermaster, says that seals don’t 
live on the mountains. He’s been denouncing the ignorance of 
Englishmen for the last twenty minutes.” 


Since receiving this letter Gerald had written more than once 
to his friend, urging him to ascertain Major Harrington’s address, 
and had been told that it was impossible to do this, as Major 
Harrington was cruising in the north-west of Scotland in a small 
yacht. Capt. Fellowes engaged to let Gerald hear as soon as any 
news was known, and with this meagre result Leslie was compelled 
to be satisfied. 

Still he was very anxious ; for it was possible for Goodrich so 
to impress Florence as to make her deaf to any unfavorable repre- 
sentations of him. However, Gerald was working unconsciously 
against the’ danger he feared. The alteration in his daily life 
threw him much more into the society of Miss Denison ; and it 
was only natural that gradually, little by little, it should dawn 
upon Florence that it was possible for her to have had by hera 
stronger and higher nature than that of Goodrich. The frequent 
contrast of their behavior, their ideas, and their speech, pressed 
with ever-growing force on her. She had never given herself up, 
even in thought, to the idea of loving Goodrich. That she had 
been touched by his power, under his spell, and was still so partly, 
could not be denied. The great difference was that now she was 
critical, observant, not blinded by the haze of glowing sentiment 
a young girl too often throws around some worthless or common- 
place suitor. The subile artificiality of mind as well as of manner 
which was the source of Goodrich’s eharm, could not stand for 
long when put by the side of the natural and quiet, yet rich and 
noble, nature of Gerald. Nevertheless, Goodrich had kept up his 
love-making as far as he could do so without remark ; and if he 
thought Florence less responsive, he recalled earlier experiences of 
women’s coymess, and took courage in the recollection of the 
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power of time and familiarity. Gerald, on the other hand, 
repressed, as far as he was able, his love, and depended solely on 
his intellectual qualities as much to interest—he did not hope to 
retain—Florence as to combat Goodrich. Such, then, was the 
situation at Quarry Wood after the strangers had been known little 
more than a month. 

On the day we resume the story our characters were disposed 
thus: Mr. Denison had gone unwillingly toa magistrates’ meeting, 
engaging to meet Mrs. Leycester in the drawing-room before 
dinner. Florence had retired to attend to her neglected corre- 
spondence. Gerald had gone on business to King’s Bassett after 
luncheon ; and Captain Goodrich was pursuing his art under the 
shade of the Quarry Wood trees. But as he was getting very sick 
of bushes and paint, and as there was no one near, he was loung- 
ing astride a felled tree, smoking a cigarette. 


He drew a letter from his pocket. It was enclosed in an 
envelope and directed. He placed it within a larger covering 
directed to Mrs. Leycester. 

E> hesitated. 

“Shall I, or shall I not ?” he thought, balancing the letter on 
the tips of long white fingers. He looked at it curiously. “I 
must,” said he, and accordingly walked towards the house, gave 
the letter to a servant, saying that he was in his usual place if 
there was an answer. 

Mrs. Leycester, who was recruiting her charms by an after- 
noon doze—best of all preservatives for beauty—lazily bade the 
servant put the letter on the table. For afew moments she tried 
to sleep, but finding that the thought of the letter kept her wake- 
ful, she took it up and glanced indifferently at the direction. At 
once, instantly, she was awake! The calm, refined features, the 
veiled look of the eyes had all gone. Her features were firm, 
frigid ; her eyes hard and glittering ; her complexion paler. 

“It has come, then,” she gasped from between dry lips. Hastily 
she opened the envelope, and, seeing the second direction, smiled 
bitterly. Then she read the note, which was very short, a single 
question only. 

“Will you meet me within half-an-hour at the Knoll ?—C.G.” 

She dropped on the couch as if shot. 

“ He is going to betray me,” she thought. “I ought to have 
known it.” 

At last she rose, hurriedly wrote a note, and despatched it by 
the servant. 

“It is best that I should know before Heneage comes back,” 
she thought. 

She retired to change her dress, and, as she returned, met 
Florence coming down the stairs, also dressed for walking. 

“ You are going into the wood ?” she inquired. 

“Qh no,” replied Florence ; “I am going into the village to 
send a telegram off. I can’t trust the servants.” 

“Will you be long away, dear ?” 
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“ A few minutes only.” 

“ You will find me in some shady place, my favorite seat near 
the fig tree, most likely,” said Mrs. Leycester, sweetly. 

They parted, and Mrs. Leycester walked towards the wood. 

The Knoll was an artificial mound of unknown origin, standing 
at the top of a sloping path leading into the forest. For some 
distance the path ran below the overhanging edge of the mound, 
from which hung thick brushwood, meeting and nearly enclosing 
the path through the trees opposite. The place was as quiet as 
a conspirator could wish, and was scarcely ever visited, as few 
knew of the old path to the town. Certainly, Goodrich knew 
— of it, and in fact it was only known totwo or three at the 

ouse. 

The day was dull, and the sky was darkening with masses of 
black cloud, and as Mrs. Leycester entered the wood, she started 
to notice how dark it had become. She reached the Knoll, which 
was unoccupied, but in a minute she heard the dry sticks snap- 
ping under a firm tread, and Chauncy Goodrich stepped forth 
from the darkness. 

He raised his hat mockingly. 

“You have come, I see ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she said ; “ What do you want?” 

“ What do I want, Mrs. Amy Leycester,” he snarled. “What 
do I want, Mrs. ” and here he hissed aname in her face. “TI 
want to know your little game. I am suddenly introduced to you 
at archery parties in England, when I thought you were at Naples; 
next I find you visiting at this house, and then I hear you’re going 
to marry its master. You ask me what I want. I want to know 
what is to be my share of the commission. That’s what I want, 
Mrs. Leycester.” 

“Why have you waited all this time ?” she asked, coldly. 

“T have a little plan of my own to work out, which I may as 
well tell you as I may want your help.” 

While Captain Goodrich is telling his story we must follow 
another of our characters. 

Gerald Leslie, having finished his business in King’s Bassett, 
was returning along the road, when it occurred to him to go 
through the plantation, and so into the wood. He had reached the 
far end of the mound, which here overhung and nearly blocked his 
way, when he thought he heard people talking above. It seemed 
strange in so unfrequented a part of the wood. He walked a little 
way on when the exclamation : “ By God! there’s some one here,” 
in the well-known voice of Captain Goodrich fell on his astonished 
ears. 

Without thinking, Gerald stopped, and then he heard Mrs. 
Leycester say : 

“You are very nervous, Chauncy! It wasa hare or a rabbit.” 

“T’d have sworn I heard a step,” he replied shortly. Then he 
resumed the conversation. 

“Now Amy, you see what I want. Find that book for me and 

Q 
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I ery quits, always taking my chance with Florence. What do 
you say ?” he added harshly. 

“No! no a thousand times!” Gerald heard her say. “Youask 
me to help you to rob the man I hope to marry. To steal some 
valuable title-deed. No, Chauncy Goodrich! though I’ve been 
through your hand I have not come to such villainy.” 


“ Be careful, Amy, be careful! I can and will expose you if 
you don’t consent. Recollect it’s a serious matter for us both. I 
tell you I must live, and well, too. I can’t cheatin the permitted 
ways. I must do it in the forbidden, then.” 


“No, Chauncy, no!” she cried passionately. “Don’t do that. 
Listen, Chauncy, you know I always loved you, or I should not 
have wrecked my life for you! Ihave money. I’ve been lucky 
since you left me penniless in Siena two years ago. Your friend, 
the banker, gave me some hints about speculation. I won, and I 
have enough for us both. Chauncy! Will you come with me? 
Will you leave England and live in some quiet nook as we did 
when I first left my husband for you. Oh, Chauncy! you won’t 
refuse me? You'll be kind this time and good, as you can be if 
you like. Don’t look like that, dear; it’s your bad, evil look. 
Chauncy you love me still, don’t you, darling, as you used in the 
old time? Tell me so, dear; let me hear it and we will go away 
from the world that hates us and live alone. Say you will, love, 
my one love of all ?” And her voice, soft and sweet always, sank 
to a low, vibrating tone of passionate and of mournful entreaty. 

This was her last tribute to the love of which she had long 
ago learnt the folly. It was the wearied woman’s prayer for rest, 
for quiet obscurity, content to give up her life to the man she 
knew worthless, if only he would give her peace and keep her 
free from the shifts of an adventurer’s life. Love for Chauncy 
Goodrich she had utterly lost. 

True to himself he crushed her final hope. “ That’s 
enough, Amy,” he said brutally. “Don’t be hysterical, and don’t 
talk to me about ‘quiet nooks.’ You must do as I want now, 
afterwards you can go your own way and I will go mine.” 

As he said this there was another audible movement below. 

“Curse it!” he exclaimed, “we are overheard. I'll write to 
you, it’s the safest way.” And he slipped into the forest while 
Mrs. Leycester sadly returned towards the house. 

The sound that had disturbed Captain Goodrich was due to a 
sudden movement of Gerald’s. Astonished and alarmed by the 
purport of a conversation of which a pure aceident had made him 
aware, he had become so engrossed as not to notice any sounds 
but those of the voices above him. Once it had seemed that some 
one was coming along the unfrequented path, but so light was the 
sound that he had attributed it to some startled hare. For the 
last few minutes he thought he heard the low and restrained 
breathing of some one close to him. Perhaps, he thought, it is 
only the close air struggling through the thick undergrowth. 

Suddenly he heard a sound like a smothered wail ; quickly he 
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stretched out his hand and thrilled as he touched another hand 
small and cold. He moved towards the person just as Goodrich 
turned to go. 

“Ts it you, Miss Denison ?” he asked in a low tone. 

A moan was the only reply. 

He grasped her hand again and found it cold as iron. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he lifted the nearly unconscious 
Florence from under the close shrubs into the more open path. 
Then he found, as he thought, that she had swooned. Quickly he 
dashed water from a tiny rivulet on to the beautiful face, now 
pale with a pallor too like death. Then, for a brief space, his 
— left him, and the stored-up, long-chained love welled 

orth. 

“O God! that she should die,” he cried in bitter agony. 
“Florence, my love, don’t leave me and I won’t trouble you with 
my love. Live, darling, for if you die the light of my life will be 
gone! Oh, my sweet,” he cried, kneeling by her, “open your 
eyes and let me see the color in your cheeks again; then I will 
go, Florence! Florence! my lost love, you are not dead !” 


As he said these passionate and unexpected words Florence 
moved, opened her eyes, and with one glance he saw that she had 
heard enough to know his secret. And not only to know it, he 
saw, but in that wan smile there seemed the promise of unlooked- 
for happiness. He passed his arm round her waist and whispered 
low : 

“Florence, dear, forgive me. I thought you were dying. I 
did not mean to tell you of my love. But now, darling, some- 
thing makes me think I may. Oh, Florence! perhaps my plain 
manner offended you at first. Believe me, I have loved you long, 
oh so long, and without any hope! Recollect, my sweet, I have 
been a student or a worker all my life, and never learnt how tc 
please women. Truth and simplicity and honest labor have beer. 
my gods, but they are not love’s weapons. But Florence, listen 
tome. At present I have one object, one aim in life—your love 
always, but not that now—to expose and chastise the scoundrel 
who has plotted against your father and your heart !” 

“Gerald!” called Florence, faintly. 

He stooped close to her face. 

With a smile of sweet surrender she turned towards him, and 
their lips meet in the sacred kiss of first love. 


And now there fell around them a silence so complete and so 
joyous, that they seemed as if shut from the world of common 
life. And at this time arose a strong wind, driving out the black 
pall of storm clouds, so that the clear deep blue of heaven again 
appeared, and the descending sun shot his roseate beams through 
the trellised screen of foliage round the rapt lovers, and in the 
thick wood the birds greeted the returning light, the timid hare 
peeped from her form, and rabbits scuttled boldly through the 
wees. * * * cd * ® * 


Q2 
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As they rose to return Gerald said: “ You must leave me to 
act in this matter, Florence. We must be very cautious and 
patient. We must bear seeing them still here for some time. 
When we strike we must strike for once and all.” 


“O silly Gerald!” laughed Florence, twining her arm in 
his, looking frankly in his eyes, “ Why not tell papa at once ?” 

“Because, most wise of women,” said Gerald, “foolish men 
get hopelessly in love with women, and will not hear anything 
against them. Suppose some one were to say to me, ‘ Your love 
is false,’ should I believe it?” 

“You daren’t,” said Florence, and then changing her tone: 
“ But Gerald, dear, you do trust me, don’t you? Though I’ve 
not been kind to you, you do believe in me ?” 

Gerald satisfied her of his love, and then: “Seriously, my 
love,” he said, “ Your father’s is a case of infatuation. To say 
anything against Mrs. Leycester without having irresistible proof 
at hand would only increase his belief in her. She would have 
the attraction of persecution.” 

“You are right, Gerald,” said Florence. “ Will you some day 
make me as clever as you are?” 

“ Will you some day make me ”—but the rest of this sentence 
was spoken so low that its tenor can only be judged by the 
sudden blush which rose on Florence’s face. 

“T shan’t talk to you if you say those things,” she said 
sweetly. 

“Oh, yes you will, because you want me to speak to you,” 
replied the confident lover. 

“Really, Gerald, I wouldn’t be as conceited as a man for the 
world!” said his love, looking at one specimen of conceited man 
with great admiration. 

“Be what you are,” he answered, “change but a very little, 
and I’ll go away to a nice girl in Worcestershire, who has such 
lovely black eyes.” 

“In Worcestershire! Whereabouts? What’s her name? 
Black eyes aren’t nice, I think,” said the incautious Florence. 

“ She’s a pure invention,” laughed Gerald. 

And thus playing with their new-found love, and touching 
each note in lpve’s scale from passion to laughter, they passed 
with linked arms through the ancient doorway which had seen 
the joy and sorrow of many generations of Denisons. But never 
had it seen a happier than Florence Denison, rich in the love of 
Gerald Leslie. 

The same evening, after dinner, Mr. Denison informed both 
Gerald and Florence of his intention to marry Mrs. Leycester as 
soon as the necessary arrangements could be completed. 

Florence took advantage of her father’s pre-occupation with 
Mrs. Leycester to join Gerald in the library. 

“Oh, Gerald!” she said, nestling close to him in a capacious 
arm-chair; “I’m very miserable, indeed—everything’s going 
wrong. Captain Goodrich is a wretch, and papa’s very foolish 
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and Mrs. Leycester is very wicked, and altogether I’m very un- 
happy.’ 
Yr Is there no one else ?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, darling,” she answered readily. “Of course, there’s 
you; but you don’t count, for you’re the same as me, and very 
miserable, too.” 

“Am I, indeed; then I ought not to be,” said Gerald gaily. 
“‘T have won the best of all girls to-day, and I couldn’t be miser- 
able if I tried. Come, Florry, pluck up heart of grace ; you’re no 
coward I know. Trust a little in me, and a great deal in your- 
self. As to the Goodrich and Leycester scheme, listen to me, 
and see what Ido. After a certain occurrence this afternoon,” 
continued Gerald. ... 

“Occurrence!” from the indignant Florence. 

“T found that I had an hour unoccupied before dinner, so I 
determined to give the time to another examination of the memo- 
randum I told you of. The proceedings in the wood this after- 
Ws sf 

“Gerald, leave off talking in that way!” exclaimed Florence. 
“‘ Occurrences and proceedings of this afternoon, indeed. It’s all 
very well for you to talk like that, but you were awfully 
frightened about me, you know you were. Besides, you only do 
it to tease ; I don’t like being teased on that subject, Gerald dear, 
so don’t do it again.” 

(To be continued.) 








Peeps through a Wilicroscope. 
(Continued from page 160.) 
——_>——_ 
IV. 


LAST month we traced our sponge, Olynthus, as far as the Gastrula 
stage, in which the hollow body, cilia-fringed (Fig. 6, p. 159), 
swims freely about, taking in its food and ejecting the refuse at 
the single opening to the exterior. After a while the Gastrula 
fixes itself by its aboral end, loses its cilia, and now our Olynthus 
begins to undergo various further changes. In dealing with these 
I shall include other sponges which, after passing through all 
these stages, do not stop at the point which is the highest reached 
by Olynthus. As Gegenbaur points out, the modifications of form 
are almost endless in the sponges, in consequence of the “numerous 
adaptations due to their position inspace. Nowhere in the animal 
kingdom does the form of the body appear to be so changeable,” 
and the gradations are so gradual between the simplest and the 
most complex forms that they seem almost to melt one into the 
other. Various considerable modifications result from the union 
of many individuals into a colony, the colony often setting up a 
common stomachic cavity, in which digestion is carried on for 
the whole. Some develop spicula, or needles, in the ectoderm, 
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laying down chalk or silica in stars formed of many of these sharp 
acicular structures, and in various other shapes. In others chi- 
tinous (a substance of a horny character, ¢.g., the wing cases of 
beetles) threads form a network over the body, and serve as a 
support. Many sponges (Porifera) develop spaces between the 
endodermal cells, and the holes thus formed extend between the 
cells of the ectoderm, thus making channels of communication 
between the internal cavity of the sponge and the outer world. 
These little pores being formed, the water passes in through them, 
and passes out at the large opening at the oral extremity. Thus 
currents are set up which pass through the cavity of the sponge, 
the action being increased by the opening and shutting of the 
tiny pores. 





Fig. 1. 
(After Haeckel.) 
A Hydra, expanded and showing bud, and the same animal contracted. 


We have thus advanced a long way from the Ameeba-like form 
at which we began, but our advance has been made step by step, 
without pause, without break. Our next stage upward is still 
along the same unbroken line of development, but we shall find in it 
a very noteworthy advance. We can follow our previous study as 
far as the Gastrula stage, and the fixation of the Gastrula at the 
aboral end. But after it has thus fixed itself, and has lost its 
cilia, it begins to send out processes round the oral opening, and 
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these develop into tentacles with which the mature animal grasps 
its food and conveys it into the mouth. But these tentacles, while 
showing a very noticeable advance, are not the most important 
and significant change. 

If you place a drop of water containing a hydra! on a slide, 
hollowed in the middle, and look at it through an ordinary simple 
lens—a common magnifying glass—and keep quite still, you will 
presently see the hydra gradually stretch itself out and begin to 
wave its tentacles about in all directions, swaying its whole body 
backwards and forwards. Now give the glass slide a gentle tap, 
and instantly there is a change, and only a tiny round speck re- 
mains where the hydra was. But that tiny round speck is the 
hydra, who has retired within himself in alarm. After a while he 
will poke his nose—or, rather, his tentacles—out again, and pre- 
sent the appearance seen in the figure to the left in the woodcut. 
If he is not again startled, he will gradually expand once more, 
and recommence his swaying movements in search of food. 

Now how are these contractions and expansions managed ? 
What changes, invisible from the outside, have occurred in those 
layers of similar cells figured last month, so that they are able to 
contract and expand in such swift and easy fashion ? 

Remove the hydra to an ordinary flat slide, and by letting fall 
on it a cover-glass the hydra will be killed. Then with a pair of 
needles carefully tease out the ectoderm, separating it as much as 
youcan. Then on placing it under the compound microscope, 
using an objective } or }, look carefully at these ectoderm cells, 
and you will find some presenting the appearance given in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2. 
(After Haeckel.) 


Those delicate filaments, marked 7, are on the outer part of 
the cell, and they are sensitive, z.c., nervous ; look at them with 
interest, for they are the first appearance, so far as we yet know, 
of organs functioning as nerves ; they are the lowest rung of that 
long ladder at the top of which stands the brain and highly- 
developed nervous system of man. The tap you gave the glass 
was felt by these, but it was not these which caused the sudden 
contraction. You set up a disturbance in them which spread 
over the inner, broader part of each cell (m); as the filaments 
are the first suggestion of nerve, so are the broader ends the 
first suggestion of muscle, the tissue which by its contraction 





1 Mr. Bolton always has some, and they can be sent by post in a tube. 
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effects all the movements of higher animals. In this part of each 
cell contraction takes place, and the simultaneous sudden contrac- 
tion of all the cells caused the transformation of the extended 
hydra into the tiny round speck. Thus some of the ectoderm 
cells have changed their shape, and we have the beginning of 
nerve and muscle. Neuro-muscular cells are these, one part of 
each cell functioning in one way, one part in another. Hereafter 
we shall find that certain cells as a whole are nervous, other cells 
as a whole are muscular. At the first appearance of these func- 
tions they are done in simplest fashion by the two opposite 
extremities of a single cell, and from this will steadily evolve, 
step by step, the more perfect mechanisms of the higher animals. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 




















IN France the government have unwisely created an excep- 
tional position for the whole of the princes Bourbon, Orleanist, 
and Bonapartist, by depriving them of military command. I am 
against standing armies, and do not think that princes in this 
country have—at any rate, during the present century—been 
specially valuable as military leaders. Nevertheless I think it 
would have been better if the Republicans in France had avoided 
the appearance of recommencing an era of proscription. There is 
great clamor for revision of the French constitution, and some 
danger that in the attempts at revision room will be left for 
another effort to revive monarchy or empire. The Republic needs 
rest that she may grow; rest from Tunisian annexations ; rest 
from Tonquinese projects of conquest. France wants fewer 
soldiers, less taxation, more certainty in her commercial prospects. 
There is too much gambling in Rue Vivienne, too much disaffec- 
tion at Monceau-les-Mines. 


IT is not quite easy, from the London Press reports, to judge 
the real extent or purpose of the recent Parisian demonstration. 
The Tory Daily Chronicle says that those present “at no time 
exceeded 500.” The Conservative Standard puts the numbers at 
7,000 or 8,000. The St. James’s Gazette describes it as the most 
significant demonstration since 1871. The Daily News estimates 
the gathering as “ perhaps 10,000.” What is clear is that paralysed 
trade in Paris, heavy taxation everywhere through France, and 
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short food amongst the City artisans, present matter of concern for 
those desiring well for the Republic. 


THERE is a constitutional crisis in Norway, and a proposal by 
the Parliament to impeach the Ministers and the Council of State. 


IN Spain there is a “ Black Band,” just as in France and Italy 
there are anarchists—just as in Russia there are Nihilists. In the 
districts of Spain, where the Black Band has gained most adhe- 
rents, the distress has for three or four years been very severe 
and wide-spread. 


FROM Ireland we now know much, but not the whole, of the 
truth as to the Phoenix Park assassinations. The saddest feature 
is that even those who took pay for doing murder are cheered as 
if they were heroes, showing how the people have grown in hate 
of their English rulers ; and unfortunately history tells us how, 
not only in old times, but almost to yesterday, the seed of bad 


government has made possible this sore harvest of conspiracy and 
worse. 


SINCE the issue of the last CORNER, John Morley—who wrote 
of the “ shrine of the infamous thing ” laid bare by Voltaire—has 
been elected to Parliament for Newcastle-on-Tyne, and has taken 
the oath and his seat in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone has 
returned to his work as helmsman of the State; and looking at 
his pale and eager face, men wonder how long he may yet endure 
the strain and worry of his position. The House of Commons 
wasted its first fortnight in words; and it is as yet very doubtful 
how much it will even try to do of useful legislation with the 
help of its new grand committees. Mr. J. K. Cross makes an 
admirable Indian Under-Secretary ; and Lord E. Fitzmaurice, in 
endeavoring to be too clever, does not make a good successor to 
Sir Charles Dilke in the Foreign office. 


THE Bill to prevent the profanation of the oath has been intro- 
duced and read a first time, but the Tories have at present success- 
fully delayed its second reading, and Sunday schools are being 
swept of children’s signatures to petitions against the legislation 
of general affirmation of allegiance. 


THE admitted distress and growing tendency to disturbance 
amongst the Scotch Crofters has compelled the Government to 
promise the issue of a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
causes of the distress, but it is to be hoped that hunger will not be 
allowed to remain unappeased amongst the men of Lews until the 
Commissioners have examined and reported. Lady Matheson, a 
great landowner, is indignant because the crofters, her tenants, 
have “dared” to write her a respectful letter asking for an 
interview on the subject of their grievances. She reproaches 
them with disloyalty. 


EARLY this month Mr. Rylands is to bring on his motion call- 
ing attention to the ever-increasing national expenditure, and the 
motion is clearly necessary now more than ever, for there is a very 
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serious augmentation in the Naval estimates, and it is proposed to 
spend an extra £55,000 on the Royal yachts. Whigs are as bad as 
Tories in swelling the Tax Bill. 


GREAT excitement is manifested in India in consequence of a 
Bill extending the jurisdiction of native magistrates to Europeans 
brought before them for trial. The Bill is so grand a step towards 
fair Government in India that public opinion here should support 
it. It really substitutes for the disqualification arising from race, 
a qualification dependent on tried personal fitness. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

















THE American Architect relates a curious case of “short cir- 
cuiting” by a rat, much to the discomfort of the animal. Some 
arc lights went out in the store, and, on investigation, a rat was 
found standing on one of the conductors with appealing leg out- 
stretched to the other. He had apparently climbed up on the 
first,.and as he reared himself to reach the other, the electric cur- 
rent found his body a convenient bridge. It accordingly passed 
through him, of course, killing and stiffening him. 


A SERIOUS epidemic is now raging among horses, and is 
causing great mortality. According to the Graphic, this disease, 
known as pinkeye, slew a large number of horses in 1767, and 
three years later caused many deaths in Surrey. In 1871 and 
1872 American horses suffered from its ravages, and in 1873 Scot- 
land was the victim. In 1875 the London Omnibus Company 
lost heavily, and in 1876 the “murrain in Egypt was terrible,” 
more than half the animals dying. Last year the disease appeared 


in America, Belgium, and Russia, and it is now among our own 
stock. 


IN the Revue Internationale des Sciences Biologiques, M. Abel 
concludes his valuable papers on the dangerous properties of dusts. 
He records the experiments of Mr. Galloway on the dangers 
arising in mines from dust in suspension in the air, which be- 
comes fired by the presence of gas, the quantity of which is so 
small that its presence is not shewn by the Davy lamp, and the 
mischief spreads through the dust-laden air. Probably in many 
aterrible mine explosion, for which the miners have been blamed, 
the real agent has been the apparently harmless dust dispersed in 
finest particles throughout the air in the workings. 
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THE researches of Mr. A. Sanson throw considerable light on 
the well-known effects of oats on the horse. Anyone who, in 
riding, likes to feel that the animal beneath him is something 
more than a mere machine, takes care that the “feed of oats” is 
not omitted. It seems that the pericarp of the oat contains a sub- 
stance which is soluble in alcohol, and which acts on the cells of 
the nervous system. It is an azotised body, apparently an alkaloid, 
granular and uncrystallisable, coloring amber the alcohol which 
dissolves it. Its composition is probably C*° H#! N 0}%, The in- 
crease of neuro-muscular excitation lasts for about an hour per 
kilogramme of oats. 


KEW GARDENS are to be opened at twelve, instead of at one 
o’clock to the public. Those who clamor for the opening of the 
gardens at ten a.m. appear to forget that if the priceless hot-houses 
at Kew are to be maintained, and the gardens are to be anything 
of more value to the nation than a mere lounge, it is absolutely 
necessary that a vast amount of labor should be bestowed on the 
plants. How can the necessary attendance be given if the houses 
are to be thrown open for the whole day to the public? The 
gardeners cannot do the necessary work if, along all the passages 
where there is only room for two persons to pass, a stream of 
visitors is to flow from ten till dusk. At the present time every- 
one who desires to study is afforded every facility during the 
hours which are not public, the prompt and generous courtesy of 
Sir Joseph Hooker and his fellow officers in this respect offering 
a pleasant contrast to the churlish illnature of Mr. Sowerby, the 
controller of the Botanic Gardens in Regent’s Park. Surely those 
who merely want to use the gardens as a lounge might be content 
with having them for half the day, leaving the morning free for 
the work necessary to preserve the collections, and for the study 
of the botanist and the artist. ; 


MEN of science in Germany meet with more generous recogni- 
tion than in England. The Emperor has honored the nobility by 
enrolling Professor Helmholtz in its ranks, and while noble rank 
is considered a prize, it is well that peers of intellect should not 
be wanting. How startled would be the empty-brained young 
lordlings, so plentiful in England, if they found themselves in their 
“Upper House” confronted by the strong gentle face of Duke 
Huxley and the suave subtlety of Earl Tyndall! I should be 
sorry, however, that their dying House should be revivified by 
such transfusion of new and healthy blood. 


THE International Fisheries Exhibition promises to be a great 
success. Those who read Mr. Bradlaugh’s “ Angling Memories of 
the Lea” in our February number will be pleased to know that 
the case containing his three bream—said by the late Mr. Frank 
Buckland to be the finest case of bream he had ever seen—will be 
among the exhibits. His large carp and trout will also be there. 


MESSRS. LAWRENCE AND WOOD have left for Panama to take 
photographs of the sun during the total eclipse of May 6. 
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A FORM of leprosy is still existing in Norway, and is said to 
be due to unwholesome food and filth. 


D. T. LAUDER BRUNTON is publishing in Nature some in- 
teresting and well illustrated papers “ On the Nature of Inhibi- 
tion and the Action of Drugs upon it.” In the same valuable 
journal (No. 697) Mr. Grant Allen commences a series of articles 
on “ The Shapes of Leaves.” 


ALL anthropologists will be sorry to hear of the death of M. 
Bertillon, the celebrated Frenchman. 


SOME remains of prehistoric animals have been found at 
Andernach on the Rhine, and are now being examined by Pro- 
fessor Schaaffhausen, of Bonn. A number of stone implements 
are mixed with the broken bones. ANNIE BESANT. 














THE six lectures on “ Art” delivered in support of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings will do good work. In these 
days, when everybody is laboring to be artistic, and is showing 
painfully that it is a labor, the teaching of art’s first principles is 
excellent service. Of these six lectures, it may be said that they 
will all be worthy guides, for those who want not only to talk of 
art, but to understand it. That by Mr. Morris on “The Lesser 
Arts” is the best and carefullest indictment of the inartistic 
delights of our society of to-day, and the most timely appeal on 
behalf of the beautiful that is apt to be neglected as old-fashioned, 
I have read for many a day. 


MR. MACBETH, A.R.A., has done himself and his predecessor 


honor. He has engraved the “Harvest Moon” of Mr. George 
Mason. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S is the face that Professor Legros has made 


the subject of the last of the incomparable set of medals that we 
owe to his needle. 


MR. WHISTLER’S etchings at the Fine Art Society’s Rooms, and 
his literary programme in one volume, have been treated as an 
elaborate joke by most of the critics. But the treatment takes up 
many columns, and Mr. Whistler ought to be grateful. For 
myself, I must confess that Mr. Whistler, like Rossetti, moves me 
strangely, in spite of the glaring errors of drawing and the 
fantastic devices that are carried beyond the borders of extrava- 
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gance. His etchings of Thames’ persons and places have a 
remarkable fascination for me. 


Mr. HERKOMER, who has, let us hope, given up painting 
advertisements, will shortly send forth a picture of the landing 
of old-world immigrants, Celtic and Teutonic, in America. 


A PALETTE of Turner’s, with an autograph note, has been 
given by Mr. R. H. Nibbs, of Brighton, to the National Gallery. 


Dr. C. WALDSTEIN, under whose direction, it will be remem- 
bered, the scenery and costumes in the “ Agamemnon,” as per- 
formed at Cambridge, were prepared, will, after Easter, give a 
course of lectures at the Royal Institute on “The Art of Phidias.” 


PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN has an excellent article on 
Rossetti in the Magazine of Art for March. To those who have 
dreamed through the two Rossetti rooms at the Academy this 
paper will be exceptionally welcome. The Magazine of Art itself 
is, month after month, an astonishment to me. Its letter-press is 
always good, and the execution of its engravings is as excellent as 
the selection of the subjects engraved. 


ON Saturday, March 3, Professor G. A. Macfarren, principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, where I have the honor to be 
English professor, reached his 70th year. At 5.30 on that day a 
testimonial was presented to him in the concert-room of the 
Academy. Asarule I have a great horror of testimonials. But 
after nearly half a century of service, and of such excellent ser- 
vice, to music, our amiable master, in whom “wisdom at one 
entrance is quite shut out,” lifts even the giving of a testimonial 
into a position of dignity when he is the recipient. I have seen 
few more affecting sights, heard few more touching words, than 
the sight and the words of March 3rd. 


THE re-organised Henry Leslie Choir has given one concert 
aided by Mr. and Miss Santley. Its nextappearance is on April 14th. 


BERLIOZ is making his way, not too rapidly for permanent 
success, with the English people. His overture to “ Benvenuto 
Cellini” was played at one of the Crystal Palace Concerts last 
month, his “ Faust” was given at the Albert Hall, and Mr. Carl 
Rosa has promised to produce the opera, the overture to which 
has just been mentioned. The fulfilment of that promise would 
be very timely just now. Committees have been formed in 
London and in Paris to make arrangements for the erection of a 
statue to him. 

MIsS MARIE KREBS has returned to the Monday Popular 
Concerts. 

Our English musical composers are so rare, that it is with an 
unusual joy that the production of Mr. Prout’s “Alfred,” at 
Sydenham, may be hailed. It has now been before the public 
nearly a year. It will probably live as it deserves. I did not 
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hear it at the Crystal Palace, but I did hear it last year in the clas- 
sical regions of Shoreditch, and was charmed. 

MR. GILBERT FARQUHAR, a man of what is called “ position,” 
has elected to become a professional actor. His début was more 
than a success due to his birth. But this influx of society-folk 
on to our stage, as well as into our literature, is not without its 
danger, a danger none the less real in that clever George Gros- 
smith makes clever fun of it in his latest recital. In this he 
pictures the time when all dramatic art will be given over—not 
to the evil one—but to the aristocracy, and all robustness and the 
companion virtues will be things of the past. 


THE LYCEUM company will go on a brief tour in the North at 
the close of the London season ere they leave England for America. 
During Mr. Irving’s absence, America will be represented at the 
Lyceum. 

THE Matinée fever is still in an acute stage. Let us hope it 
may not become chronic—unless, indeed, our managers intend to 
return to Elizabethan customs, and only open their theatres in the 
day time. 

PRINCESS’S.—The Silver King, already played for the hun- 
dredth time, is far more than an ordinary melodrama. It 
shows in some part symptoms of being a fine play, and not 
a few lines are of distinct literary merit. In fact, it is all 
so good as to make one have a sense of irritation that it 
is not better. The part of Wilfrid Denver was written, I 
should imagine, with Mr. Irving in the author’s mind. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett is only strong enough for it in intention. There 
are, however, some fine touches, as ey., the moving of the 
lips in unison with the children’s voices heard singing on 
his return. I do not like his business with the table in the 
drunken and murder scene. It is too gymnastic, and suggests the 
obvious joke that he is as fond of the table as of drink. Miss 
Eastlake looks charmingly, acts charmingly, but she just misses 
the real grip of the character. George Barrett’s old Jaikes is ex- 
cellent, though he makes his best points in the voice of Barrett, 
not of Jaikes. E. S. Willard’s cool, incisive, finished performance 
of the swell cracksman is far and away the best piece of acting, 
and next to that—I hope nobody will be astonished—ranks 
Charles Coote’s playing of the small part of Com Kett. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Olivette without Miss St. John is like 
Hamlet without Hamlet. Two thirds of such an Olivette I pain- 
fully saw, and heard Miss St. John collapsing from ill-health at 
the end of the first act. As Mr. Hiller, the de Merimac, was word 
imperfect, and Mr. Ashley was more than usually in the confi- 
dence of the audience, it will be readily understood that not even 
Miss Minnie Byron’s excellent presence as the Countess, nor Mr. 
Bracy’s singing—if only his singing voice were his speaking 
voice !—made the evening other than a funereal one. 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
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‘¢ At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the beg.” — 


Tuscan Proverb 





[All Communications with reference to Chess must be sent to Mr. B. G. Laws, 
413, Liverpool Road, N.] 





PROBLEM No. 4.—By B. G. Laws. 
BLACK. 


a ae a 
aA, on va 








oe 


ns 
aa 
Nx 


E 
me, 7 


aaa 


WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


am 























Sotution to Propirem No. 3.—By R. Aparr. 
Waiter. Buack. 

1. K to Raq. 1. Any move. 

2. Mate accordingly. 





Notices To CorREsPONDENTS.—Problem No. 3 oom solved by R. 
Sargeant, G. M. Tickle, S. Lawther, W. Geary, and E. E. L.—G. Huscrorr 
(Kennington): Thanks for your communication, with contribution, which 
is unsound ; for if (White) 1. K takes P, (Black) 1. Knight moves dis- 
covering check, and there is no mate next move. 1. Q to Kt2 will not 
solve§ Problem {No. 8, as Black can move his King’s Bishop, discovering 
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check. You will find it more advantageous, in studying the problematic 
branch of Chess, to persevere in solving Problems of authors of ability 
than to attempt composition. We will resume the Enigmas when space 
permits.—W. Gzary( Westminster): Much obliged for further favors. Have 
written you, as desired.—‘‘ AuLD REEkiE” (Edinburgh): You overlook, in 
Problem No. 3, that Black, when capturing the Queen, gives check. 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


City or Lonpon Curss Crus.—The Winter Handicap of this club, the 
progress of which we have recorded, was brought to a termination on 
the 28th February, the prize-winners being: First, Mr. Griffiths ; second, 
Mr. Leonard ; third peed fourth, Messrs. Scargill and Woon; fifth, Messrs. 
Gladwell and Laws; sixth, Mr. Hooke. 


SOCIAL CHESS! 


A nuMBER of respectable authorities might easily be cited to show that 
Chess is an eminently social pastime—that its tendencies are to draw 
tighter the bonds of good fellowship, and bring its devotees together into 
closer friendship. All this is so well known and so generally admitted 
that I may be excused from making the quotations. An unrecorded in- 
stance, however, of the power of Chess to draw players together may be 
not without interest. About twenty years ago, Justice B. was a regular fre- 
a of the Divan, and many were the games I played with him. The 

udge had a habit of getting his portly frame well over the board, so that he 
might be‘able to look all round the pieces, and make sure that not even a 
Pawn escaped his observation. I may here confess that I, too, had this 
habit, though less fully developed ; it was manifested only when the posi- 
tion was complicated, or admitted of little being attempted except by very 
deep play. This peculiar practice of ours was beneficial in at least one 
way—it rendered a “gallery” impossible. Indeed, on some occasions, 
nothing but the rim of our Chess-board was visible. It was ona dull 
evening in November that we were engaged over a memorable contest, 
and certainly the game and the weather were admirably matched. ‘Stone 
wall” ene | ill describe the dead block at which we arrived after about 
twenty moves had been made. The Judge, as usual, was on the board, 
and 1 was advancing thitherwards. At length we attained a position 
where, had common sense prevailed, a draw would have been proposed 
and accepted. It was my move, and what to do I knew not. It seemed 
to me at the time absurd to suggest a draw; equally absurd was it to 
move without some object. I crept over the squares, therefore, in the 
vain hope of discovering an opening somewhere, trailing in imagination 
the pieces through the maze of the position, till they seemed at last to 
refuse obedience to my mental impulse, and remain immovable. I now 
began to have a suspicion that there was something wrong with me. Was 
I under the influence of chloroform, or had I become paralysed? Move I 
could not. Iwas not asleep—I was quite sure of that. I was playing a 
game at Chess, and there were the pieces, at this time not more than three 
inches away from my eyes. Summoning all my remaining energies (as 
they say in tales) for a supreme effort, I threw forward my arms, and 
clutched in either hand a human-ear—certainly not my own property. I 
began to conjecture ! but before I could come to that decision, I was 
seized in a similar way myself, and hurled with Herculean strength on to 
the couch with which the Divan was then furnished, where I arrived 
covered by the Chess-board, which had accompanied me in my flight, and 
surrounded by the pieces. As soon as I could pull myself together, I 
found his lordship in his seat, rubbing his eyes in a dazed manner, and I 
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heard laughing in various parts of the room, while a voice just behind me 
queried: ‘‘Oh! you have moved at last?” From a peculiar pain at the 
top of my head, I now began to grasp the details of the new position. 
Justice B. and I had so far penetrated into the interior of the board as to 
meet in the centre. My antagonist had gone to sleep while I was con- 
sidering my move; his head had encountered mine; and I, bearing the 
learned judge’s weight on a not.over-strong cranium, had been affected in 
the way described. Judge B., dreaming that the largest of the Egyptian 
pyramids was resting on his back, had made one bold bid for freedom, and 
had obtained it at my expense, PHIBBER. 

















APRIL. 


Now is the season when the garden should be made to assume a neat ap- 
pearance, for however well the crops are looking, if order has not been 
attended to, there is little credit given to the cultivator. Weeds will now 
begin to put in an appearance, and they must be kept rigorously in check. 
It may suit a philosopher, or a scientist like Dr. Aveling, to speak and 
write in favor of the Darwinian theory of development, and to grow rap- 
turous over the grand principle of natural selection. But where is the 
practical cultivator who can afford to let his garden run in accordance 
with either? No! Neither his vegetables nor his flowers can he afford 
to leave to a ‘‘ free fight’ with the weeds with a view to securing the 
development of the strongest, and to have the weakest driven to the wall. 
Were this principle acted upon, the garden would become, instead of ‘a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever,” a chaos of disorder, a scene of struggle 
and licence. The cultivator then, who wants to have delicious strawberries 
**smothered in cream” in their season, must guard against his plants 
being strangled by chickweed, or smothered with groundsel, and to avoid 
this he must, with a firm hand and a resolute will, propel his hoe and 
handle his rake, so as to uproot every usurping weed that dares toraise its 
head, and by thus taking the law into his own hands make his own 
“* natural selection.” If this is continuously done in the ‘“‘ nick of time,” 
much labor will be saved, whilst added profit will accrue from well-grown 
fruit and vegetablés, and enhanced pleasure will also be derived from 
looking on tidy and well-kept flower borders. 

Some time during this month Hardy Annuals may be sown in the flower 
beds or on the mixed borders, where wanted for early effect, and we know 
of no class of plants that will afford a finer display of brilliant bloom at so 
little cost ak trouble. This being so, it strikes us that we cannot do 
better than devote the whole space at our disposal in this issue of Our 
Corner to the subject of Annuals, their culture and varieties. We will take 
first those that may be sown in the open ground, say at the end of this 
month and beginning of May, and which may be expected, under favorable 
circumstances, and by proper attention, to remain, say, throughout the 
season. Of these, the varieties are exceedingly numerous, but we need 
not fill our space with a long array of their names, as our readers may 
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secure full lists of these in any respectable seedsman’s catalogue, to be 
had, as arule, free of cost on application; these lists are generally de- 
scriptive, and give the heights the plants grow to, and their colors; but, in 
case any of our readers might desiderate a note of a few varieties out of the 
many hundred catalogued, I will, for their guidance, do so, and name the 
foliowing as being worthy a place in a collection :—Alyssum maritimum 
(sweet Alyssum), nine inches, flowers white; Amaranthus, Prince’s 
Feather, Love-lies-Bleeding, 15 to 20 inches, crimson, very handsome ; 
Bartonia aurea, one foot, golden poppy-like flowers ; Calliopsis tinctoria 
and Drummondii (this last makes a fine bed), height two feet; Cam- 
panula speculum, one foot, and lorei, one foot, blue and purple ; Clarkia 
pulchella, integripetula, and others, one foot, very pretty species, re- 
quiring their seed pods to be picked off as they form, so as to prolong their 
season of bloom ; Collinsia grandiflora, purple, six inches, the only one of 
the species that will stand; Chrysanthemum aureum, and tricolor, one- 
and-a-half foot; Convolvulus minor, one foot, blue, very pretty, suitable 
for front lines or as an edging; Delphinium, blue and purple, and 
variegated ; Larkspurs, two feet ; Eschscholtzia Californica, yellow, one 
foot; crocea, orange, one foot; tenuifolia, nine inches, pale, showy, 
poppy-like flowers; Gadetia rosea alba, Lynoleyana, The Bride, rubi- 
cunda, and others are fine showy annuals, having a long season of bloom 
if seed pods are picked off before they ripen; Helichrysum, white, rose, 
— three feet, everlastings; Lupinus nanus, one foot, blue and white ; 

enzesii, yellow, one-and-a-half foot; Malope albea (white), and grandiflora, 
purple and crimson, very gay, three to four feet; Saponaria calabrica, 
pink, four to six inches, admirable for ‘‘ pincushion” beds; Tolpis 
barbata, yellow Hawkweed, makes a fine bed or edging, nor must we omit 
for its delightful odor, the modest-looking Mignonette; nor the gay 
Lathyrus, or Sweet Peas, so bright and so charming in bouquets, and, 
when growing, so useful to hide unsightly corners or objects as with a 
floral screen. The soil for the above should be moderately rich, deeply 
dug, and well pulverised. They may be sown any time towards the end of 
the month, taking care not to bury the seeds. Small seeds should just 
have as much soil placed over them as to keep the sunlight off them. 
When sown on beds draw shallow ruts across or lengthwise, into which 
drop the seeds thinly, drawing the soil into the ruts again over the seed 
with the back of a rake. To sow on the mixed border you may draw 
shallow ruts for “‘ ribbon” lines, or you may sow in patches or clumps, 
drawing a circular rut of, say, about nine inches radius, into which drop 
your seeds, tallying each variety as you go on. When up and strong 
enough, thin them out so as to give each plant left room to develop, and to 
have light and air. Where annuals are wanted to bloom in early spring, 
a sowing may be made in September. These will require the protection 
of spruce branches, or some such covering ip severe winter weather. For 
this sowing the most of those named above will answer very well. Another 
and a most useful class are those known as “‘ Half Hardy” Annuals; these, 
so useful for the adornment of the flower garden, have qualities that well 
repay the extra attention their culture invoives. These need the assistance 
of heat and glass to live and thrive. Our space admits of our naming only 
a few of our favorites in this class, and the same exigency prevents our 
giving the height, color, etc. Here, however, are the names of a few 
leading sorts: — Abronia umbellata, Acroclinium roseum, Anagallis, 
Ayeratum (dwarf varieties), Alonzoa (of sorts), Arctotis, Browallia elata 
(and others), Calceolaria, Clintonia, Cuphea, Datura, Heliotrope, Nirem- 
bergia, Nyctorina, Oxalis, Portulaca, Lobelia, etc., etc. In the case of 
most of these, and especially as regards the small seeded ones as Lobelias, 
Calceolarias, etc., etc., our method of sowing them is to fill the seed pans 
or pots to about half full with drainage (broken pots or crushed brickbats), 
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then rough soil, over that fine soil, gently pressed, water so as to moisten 
the soil thoroughly the day before. Sow the seeds on the slightly dried 
surface, put a square of glass over the pot after it is plunged in a gentle 
bottom heat, and shade till the seedlings appear. When large enough to 
handle—say when they have formed their first pair of rough leaves, we prick 
them off, often preferring to do so in patches rather than single plants, as 
we find it easier done. None of these small seedlings should be watered 
over-head, but when dry the water should be poured in on one side, so 
that the soil may be moistened without wetting the tops or leaves, or 
beating them down from the rose of the watering-pot, as that would cause 
them to “damp off” to a certainty. Larger seeds do not require this 
treatment; but, from want of attention to such minutiw, we have known 
seeds saved from the same plants distributed to several people, and some 
secured the germination of every seed, whilst others failed to get a single 
plant. We will conclude this paper by appending a short list of Annuals 
that require to be sown ona gentle hot-bed, to be afterwards hardened off, 
and finally transplanted to the beds or borders where they are to bloom. 
Antirrhinums so treated bloom finely the same season, so do Aryemones (of 
species), Impatience, Garden Balsams, when so treated make fine bushes ; 
Penstemons, Phlox Drummondii, Sulpiglossis, Zinnias, of sorts, Mathiola 
(ten week and intermediate stocks), the Peony, Quilled, Chrysanthemum 
and French Asters, African and French Marigolds, German Wallflower, 
which come mostly double or semi-double, to flower in mild winters and 
succeeding spring, are all worth the care and attention of every votary of 
Flora. ELDER. 











Dr. Lewrns edits an able and interesting paper on ‘‘ What is Religion?’ 
and more than doubles its value by an appendix on Hylo-Idealism, a 
** theorem of life and the world”? which regards the ‘‘ external universe” 
as ‘‘ but the objective or projective image of our own egoity.” 

In ‘‘ Reasons demanding an Answer,’” a strong protest is made against 
** Jesuism, commonly called Christianity.”” 'The main doctrines of Christi- 
anity are repudiated, and in twenty-eight notes a number of arguments 
are collected in support of the protest. 

M. Yves Guyot is well known to all who study moral questions in 
communities other than their own. His last work, ‘‘ La Morale,’* is a 
weighty and interesting contribution towards the solution of a great 
problem. La morale théologique is first investigated, and to the final 
question, ‘‘ What is its outcome?” the answer is given that it ‘has 
weakened man, has rendered him stationary, when it has not caused his 





1“ What is Religion?” By C.N. Annotated by R. Lewins, M.D. London: 
W. Stewart and Co., 41, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


2“ Reasons demanding an Answer.” London: W. P. Collins, 157, Great Port- 
land Street, W. 


3 «Ya Morale.” Par Yves Guyot. Paris: Octave Doin, 8, Place de l’Odéon. 
R2 
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retrogression.” Lia morale métaphysique is dealt with, and then la morale 
objective, while the later part of the book is‘occupied with a discussion of 
the problems which press on modern thought. The book well deserves 
reading. 

** A Freethinker”’ has published his views on ‘‘ Heaven and Kindred 
Matters” in a pleasant readable form, and his pamphlet will repay 
perusal. He asks of the orthodox various questions, difficult to answer, 
and he dedicates his little work to Charles Bradlaugh. 


The reprint of Shelley’s vigorous and impassioned letter to Lord Ellen- 
borough? on the sentence passed on Mr. Eaton for publishing Paine’s ‘‘ Age 
of Reason” is well-timed. It is very cheaply issued, and should command 
a large circle of readers. 


* An Elector ’’ sketches indignantly and accurately the shameful con- 
duct of the House of Commons towards one of its duly-elected members. 
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NOTES. 


On the 20th November, 1554, a bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons, making it felony for Egyptians (gypsies) to come into this 
realm. 


On the 30th January, 1562, it was ordered that members of Parliament 
coming in late, i.¢., after eight in the morning, “shall pay 4d. to the poor 
men’s box; ” and on the 9th November, 1566, it was ordered that if any 
member left the House before the Speaker rose ‘‘ he should pay to the poor 
men’s box 4d.” 





ANSWERS. 

(9.) Saluting the new moon was an act of worship to the “‘ Queen of 
Heaven ” in the old solar religion.—Sot. 

(10.) A popular account of Positivism is given in ‘“‘ Auguste Comte : 
his Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology,” by Annie Besant, published at 
6d. by the Freethought Publishing Company.—Manzs. 

(11.) Mr. Darwin, in his ‘* Descent of Man,” gives many details on the 
subjects.—EVoLvTIONIsrT. 





1«Thoughts on Heaven.” Bya Freethinker. London: Freethought Pub- 
lishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2“ Shelley on Blasphemy.” London: Progressive Publishing Company, 28, 
‘Stonecutter Street, E.C. 

3 «* How the House of Commons treated Charles Bradlaugh, M.P.” By an 
Elector. London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Prize Puzzles. 
——@——___ 
RULES FOR COMPETITION. 
(1.) One prize of One Guinea and two prizes of Half-a-Guinea each will 
be given at the end of each'quarter to the three persons who shall have 
solved the greatest number of puzzles during the quarter. 

(2.) One prize of Two Guineas and ‘two prizes of One Guinea each will 
be given at the end of each year to the three persons who shall have solved 
the greater number of puzzles during the year. 

(3.) Winners of a quarterly prize shall not take a second quarterly 
prize during the year, but may compete for the yearly prizes. 

(4.) “* Ties ” shall be guessed off, or the prizes. divided, as the Puzzle 
Editor may decide. 

(5.) The Puzzle Editor’s decision shall be final. 

(6.) Answers to the Chess Problems will be accepted in the competition, 
the Chess Editor’s decision being accepted as to these by the Puzzle Editor. 

(7.) Competitors must choose a nom de plume, to which they must 
adhere, and must send their real names and addresses with the announce- 
ment of their nom de plume. The names of the prize-takers only will be 
published. 

(8.) Answers must be addressed to the Puzziz Eprror, Our Corner, 63, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., and no answer received after the 12th of each 
month will be credited. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
To a startled Senate speaking without fear, 
He earned the epithet we give him here. 
1. 
I cannot kick, nor think, nor tread, 
Though I have four legs, a foot, and a head. 
9° 


Without a circle I cannot be, 
Yet a circle is always without me. 


My point is well known in Northampton hands, 
And its work walks over many lands. 


A favorite child of the present queen, 

In “ Our Life in the Highlands”’ my name is seen. 
o. 

When “ little ” I was the opposite of myself, 


All men seek to find me by love or by pelf. 





Puzzir.— The following sentence has to be read into sense, taking 
into consideration .all that is implied in the arrangement of the words. 
Thus: ‘“‘I place or 4 in the examination,” would read; ‘‘ I place Mary 
above John in the examination.” 

Warton Callan 
Trish Gladstone and Tories 
with table Northcote, with 
° 2 . 
finds it hard ..,, fractious 
obstruction with the 


standing ,. 
help of Liberals. 


and Biggar 
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Worps ror Squarine.—Foote. Ramsey. 


ENIGMA. 
At me crowds assemble ; 
At me thousands tremble ; 
I’m gaiety’s friend ; 
I to life put an end; 
In the air hurled on high, 
Fraught with ruin I fly ; 
For dancing I’m famed ; 
For murder oft blamed ; 
I’m frequent in duels ; 
I oft display jewels ; 
I describe the whole earth ; 
I occasion much mirth ; 
That I’m found in your eye 
And your thumb don’t deny. 








ANSWERS. 


DovsLe Ackostic. 
ta) 

OTTER 

BrinpisI 

D ucon G 

Eruall 

NiexuT 
Some solvers have given “crab” for the first light; a crab has more 
than four legs, and a switch is not generally applied toit. Light 5: homer 


was a Hebrew measure, as well as a Greek poet, and ten ephahs made one 
homer. 


Lococrirpx.—Ronce. Once. 


Buried Towns. —(1.) Nuneaton. (2.) Maidstone. (3.) Winchester. 


(4.) Aylesbury. (5.) Dover. (6.) Hawarden. In (5.), lame should have 
been tame. 


Toran Marks Possrsxz, 30.—Utile, 28; Auld Reekie, 20; Sintram, 19; 
Shreds, 16; Dubious, 11; Cyclops, 10; Winton, 10. 


To CorrEsponDENTs.—Complaint is made, by Winton courteously, by 
Smvtram rudely, about a French logogriph being given. I will avoid 
foreign languages for the future in the puzzles, as some object to them. 
In the present instance it does not affect the prizes—Winton : Our Corner 
is published on the 25rd of each month. If your bookseller does not 
supply it before the 3rd of the month after that in which it is published, 
would it not be better for you to order it direct from the publishing office ? 

PRIZES. 

The total number of marks possible was 90. The highest number 
gained was 78, by E. D. Fryer (‘‘ Utile’”’), who therefore takes the First 
Prize of One Guinea. 

There is then a considerable drop, down to 56, with which S. Apr 
(‘* Sintram ”’) takes the Second Prize of Half-a-Guinea. 

The Third Prize of Half-a-Guinea goes to A. Kerrock (“‘Auld Reekie’’), 
with 44 marks, gained in two competitions. 
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A Hindu Legend. 





MANY, many ages ago, there was a good king named Satyavrata 
reigning in Hindustan. He was the servant of the spirit who 
moves upon the face of the waters, and he was gentle and merciful 
to all living things. The great god Brahma was weary, and de- 
sired to slumber ; and while he slept the strong demon Hayagriva 
plotted mischief against the earth. 

Now Heri, the preserver of the universe, discovered this plot- 
ting of the Prince of Darkness, and he took the form of a tiny 
fish. And then Satyavrata, being by the riverside, took up some 
water in the palm of his hand, and perceived a small fish moving 
in it. Being so gentle and merciful a man, he poured the water 
back into the river, setting the fish free, but was astonished to 
hear a tiny voice crying to him: 

“How canst thou, O king, who showest affection to the 
oppressed, leave me in this river-water, where I am too weak to 
resist the monsters of the stream, who fill me with dread ?” 

The king, not knowing who had assumed the form of a fish, 
applied his mind to its preservation ; and, having heard its very 
suppliant address, he kindly placed it in a small vase full of 
water. But in a single night its bulk was so increased that it 
could not be contained in the jar, and thus again addressed the 
gentle prince : 

“T am not pleased with living miserably in this little vase ; 
make me a large mansion where I may dwell in comfort.” 

The king, moving it thence, placed it in the water of a cistern, 
but it grew four feet in less than fifty minutes, and said : 

“QO king, it pleases me not to stay vainly in this narrow 
cistern. Since thou hast granted me an asylum, give me a 
spacious habitation.” 

He then removed it and placed it in a pool, where, having 
ample space around its body, it became a fish of considerable size. 

“This abode, O king, is not convenient for me, who must 
swim at large in the waters; exert thyself for my safety, and 
remove me to a deep lake.” 

Thus addressed, Satyavrata threw the suppliant into a lake, 
and when it grew of equal bulk with that piece of water he cast 
the vast fish into the sea. When the fish was thrown into the 
waves, he thus again spoke to Satyavrata : 
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“Here the horned sharks and other monsters of great strength 


will devour me. Thou shouldest not, O valiant man, leave me in 
this ocean.” 














SAT¥YAVRATA CALLS THE CHOSEN. 


Thus repeatedly deluded by the fish, who addressed him with 
gentle words, the king said : 

“Who art thou, that beguilest me in an assumed shape ? Never 
before have I seen or heard of so prodigious an inhabitant of the 
waters, who like thee has filled up in a single day a lake a 
hundred leagues in circumference. Surely thou art the great 
Heri whose dwelling is on the waves, and who now, in com- 
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passion to thy servants, bearest the form of the natives of the 
deep !” 

Heri, loving the good king who thus implored him, and 
intending to save him frem the sea of destruction caused by the 
depravity of the age, thus told him how he was to act: 


“In seven days from the present time, O good and: merciful 
king, the three worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death, but 
in the midst of the destroying waves a large vessel, sent by me 
for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then shalt thou take all 
medicinal herbs and all variety of seeds, and accompanied by 
seven others, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt 
enter the spacious ark, and continue in it secure from the flood 
on one immense shoreless ocean. When the ship shall be agitated 
by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea- 
serpent on my horn; for I will be near thee, drawing the vessel 
with thee and thy attendants.” 

Then Satyavrata put off his shoes in-reverence, and went 
forth and called the chosen seven, and gathered the seeds and the 
animals, and, turning his face to the north, waited patiently. The 
sea, overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole earth, and it was 
soon seen to be increased by showers from immense clouds. 
Satyavrata still waited, and he saw the vessel advancing, and he 
entered in, he and all those who were with him. Then Heri 
appeared in the form of a huge fish, blazing like gold, with one 
stupendous horn, and the king tied the ship with a cable made of 
a vast serpent, and so rode over the waves in safety until the 
flood abated and the earth was once more seen above the waves. 


After SIR WILLIAM JONES. 








Real Heroes. 


‘“‘ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 








GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Parr I, 


AT the village of Wylam, near Newcastle, there lived, nearly.a 
hundred years ago, a boy named George Stephenson, who, at 
eight years old, began to earn his first wages, twopence a day, by 
minding cows. The little cowherd could neither read nor write, 
for his father, a collier in the Wylam coal-pits, was too poor to 
afford his children any schooling. 

George found cow-minding a light and easy employment that 
left him plenty of leisure to employ himself as best he pleased. 
He was fond of all kinds of animals and passed much of his 
time in watching their ways and habits. Often he amused himself 
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by erecting tiny mills in the shallow streams of his native village, 
but his favorite occupation was modelling engines. These engines 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON IN YOUTH AND AGE. 
he fashioned out of clay from the neighboring bogs; the hemlocks 


that grew near supplied him with steam pipes; bits of wood and 
scraps of twine he begged from a neighboring carpenter, and with 
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these materials he fashioned an engine that to the wondering 
pitmen and boys of the village was a marvel of mechanical skill. 

Thus, even in childhood, Stephenson took a lively interest in 
the powers of Nature, and in the contrivances by which man 
brings these mighty forces under his own control. Little George, 
playing at mechanics, had unconsciously begun his great life- 
work. From cowherd he rose to be ploughboy, and afterwards 
was promoted to the colliery where his father worked. Never 
was merrier collier lad than George : “ A great bare-legged laddie, 
full of fun and tricks,” is the description given of him at this 
period of his life by one who knew him well. 

Ever since Stephenson had modelled his toy engines out of 
clay he had longed to have the care of a real engine. To be an 
engineman was the very height and summit of his ambition. But 
the first step towards gaining the post of engineman was to obtain 
that of assistant fireman. Therefore great was George’s delight 
when, at the age of fourteen, he was appointed assistant fireman 
to his father at the wage of a shilling a day. He was unusually 
young for his post, and used to hide himself when the master of 
the colliery came round, for fear of being dismissed on account of 
extreme youth. 

At seventeen, George had realised his ambition, and was 
engineman of the engine of which his father was only fireman ; 
so that he had now got ahead of his father as workman; engine- 
man being a higher grade than fireman. The duty of the engine- 
man was to watch the engine carefully, to see that it worked well, 
and to keep it clean and in good working order. But Stephenson 
‘was no ordinary engineman, who, his work being done, could turn 
to something else asa relief. To him the engine was not only the 
piece of mechanism that he was paid to keep in order—it was far 
more than that. It represented ages of patient thought, of pro- 
found research, of earnest, courageous grappling with difficulties. 
He determined not to rest until he thoroughly understood the 
mechanism and working of the wonderful machine that was now 
his daily companion. All his leisure time was spent in taking it 
to pieces, cleaning it, and studying its various parts. “ His engine,” 
says Smiles, “ became a sort of pet with him, and he was never 
weary of watching and inspecting it with devoted admiration.” 

Stephenson at eighteen was just as fond of modelling clay 
engines as he had been when only eight years’ old. He used to 
make models, not only of engines that he had seen, but also of such 
as he had only heard described. From day to day his interest in 
steam engines deepened, and he longed to know more of the cele- 
brated ones constructed by Watt. He was told that he would find 
these and others described in books, but, alas, the young engine- 
man had never been taught to read! That great stumbling-block, 
ignorance, lay full across his path to wider knowledge. But he 
never allowed difficulties to turn him aside from a fixed purpose ; 
and so in time, by dint of steady, earnest work, he succeeded in 
rolling away the great hindering stone. 
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At eighteen years of age he went to school, and received -his 


first lessons in reading and writing. Every week he put by a por- . 


tion of his earnings to pay for schooling, and he soon began to 
make progress. At nineteen he could write his name in a clear, 
round hand. -Having got so far, he added to his other studies that 
of arithmetic. - A fireman who went to school with Stephenson 
said that the latter learnt figuring so much quicker‘than he did 
himself, that he could not make out how it was. “He took to 
figures so wonderful !” was the man’s exclamation. Allowing for 
great natural intelligence, much of Stephenson’s quick mastery of 


figures must have been due to sheer hard work. For some time. 


he used to employ every minute of his leisure in arithmetic. 
Sitting by the engine fire, he would think and work and calculate, 
until the sides of the engine were covered with chalk figures, and 
he had mastered the sums set him. 

It is said of Stephenson that he never missed a day’s wages by 
being drunk. One of his most intimate friends has declared that 
he never saw Stephenson “the worse for liquor” in his life ; yet 
he was a great favorite with his comrades, and his skill at throw- 
ing the hammer, at wrestling and other feats of strength, made 
him very popular in the colliery. Although Stephenson’s 
physical strength was prodigious, he was no lover of fighting. 
Yet that he could and would fight, when forced to do so, was 
proved by an incident that occurred when he was about nineteen 
or twenty. There was a pitman named Ned Nelson, a swag- 
gering bully, the terror of the village. This man, for some trifling 
cause, picked a quarrel with Stephenson, insulted and abused him 
in the hearing of their fellow workmen, and at length threatened 
to kick him if he would not fight. Stephenson declined to be 
kieked, and a day was fixed for the combat. There was great 
excitement in consequence in the little village of Black Callerton. 
Stephenson, who had never yet been known to fight, was a great 
favorite with the colliers: Bully Nelson, on the other hand, had 
often fought, and not one in that village had as yet been a match 
for him. A fearful rumor went abroad that George was sure to 
be killed. Stephenson, working on as steadily and cheerily as 
though no fight were impending, was constantly beset by inqui- 
ries as to whether he were “really going to fight Nelson ?” “Ay,” 
he answered, “never fear for me; I’ll fight him.” He kept his 
word. When the appointed evening came, Stephenson, after a 
hard day’s work, went to the field where the two men had agreed 
to meet. Nelson was already there, having done no work for the 
Jast few days, in order that he might keep fresh and strong for the 
battle. After a few rounds George was victor, to the great delight 
of the assembled colliers. Stephenson never fought before or 
after, but in later years, when men ofa different type to the rough 
pitman tried, by threats and ridicule, to hinder the success of his 
great inventions, he conquered them, as he had once conquered 
Ned Nelson, by that true courage which in the end always 
silences the bully. J. 

(To be continued.) 
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Domestic Pets. 
— >} 
THE RAT. 
A Rat for a pet! I fancy my little readers will exclaim. Yes; and a 
most charming pet he was, too. Rattie’s first owner was one of my play- 
mates, who, when he was sent away to school, left his favorite to my 
care. What an outcry there was when I took home my new treasure; 
only my tears and entreaties saved him from instant banishment. At 
last permission was given to keep him in an empty rabbit-hutch in the 
shed, until he had proved by good behavior his right to come in the 
house. Of all my many pets, I can honestly say that not one was ever 
dearer to me than that old black and white rat; it would take pages to 
do justice to his good qualities. Ina few days he became quite at home, 
and was soon adopted into the family of domestic pets. Rattie’s first 











exploit was to gnaw a large hole in the side of his hutch and let himself 
out, a dangerous adventure, for Pussie his mortal enemy might have 
pounced upon him during his little excursion. However, no harm came 
to him, and the next day he was put into a new cage made on purpose 
for him, of wire, so that for the future he could only exercise his sharp 
little teeth on the nuts and sticks supplied for that purpose. The quantity 
of water Rattie drank was wonderful; he enjoyed immensely a drop of 
milk, but was not at all a greedy animal, though he had a curious trick 
of hoarding, often begging for food when he had a large supply hidden 
under his bed. Many persons are much afraid of rats and will scream 
at the sight of one, but Iam sure they would not dislike them, if they 
knew how tame and gentle even a wild rat will become under proper 
treatment. A more loving, good-natured creature than Rattie could not 
be, no amount of teasing spoilt his temper.. Often I turned him loose 
in the house to enjoy himself; he would peep and pry into every corner, 
and then sit up and wash his hands mt face, ending the performance 
by climbing into my lap, where he would lie contentedly for hours. He 
sat on my shoulder when I walked in the garden, never showing any 
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desire to make his escape. Rattie’s little hands were as useful as our 
own, he picked up all his food with them, sitting upright to eat like a 
monkey. Rattie learnt amongst other tricks to turna wheel, and beg 
like a dog, and seemed quite proud of his accomplishments. Indeed 
few animals show such intelligence. Rats in general are not so suitable 
for pets in town as in the country; and, I must add the caution, that 
in any case it is not prudent to allow them too much liberty, as they 
will often entice home wild companions. E. D. FRYER. 


Our Roll of Honor. 
prise 


WE enter two names on our list this month, and they are the names of 
@ woman and of a man whose life-work is over. 

ELLEN ByERLEY WarTSON has passed away at the age of 73. In her younger 
days she was the brave and loyal wife of James Watson, one of the most 
courageous of the soldiers for a free press. When James Watson was sent 
to prison for selling unstamped newspapers, his wife carried on his work 
outside, took food to him daily to the prison, and throughout his troublous 
life was faithfullest comrade and co-worker. After Mr. Watson’s death, 
in 1874, his widow lived surrounded by mementoes of the past, ever bright 
and brave, giving cordial sympathy to younger workers, and ever loyal to 
the cause of freethought. 

Asuton’ Dike, in the fresh prime of life, has also gone into the silent 
land. He did good Radical work in his short life, and those who honor 
true courage will remember his noble words in the debate on the Burials’ 
Bill, when he declared that over his corpse no religious service could be 
fitly read. From his bed of illness he rose to go to St. James’s Hall on 
May 10th, 1882, to speak in defence of the rights of Northampton, and 
this effort increased his illness, and, alas! hastened his end. 














PICTURE PUZZLE. 


(T0 BE READ INTO WORDS.) 


I was looking through a 
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when a fat old monk came by and knocked it over. ‘“O you 
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RIDDLES. 


(1.) When does an examinee resemble a 3-acre field ? 
(2.) When does a dress resemble a ripe fruit ? 
(3 


.) What is it that the dead eat, and, if the living eat it; they die ? 


PUZZLE LIST OF ANIMALS. 
(1.) Continue telling falsehoods. (2.) Torches. (3.) A sad cry. (4.) 
What two men might say who kept a shop. (5.) A boundary pig. (6.) 
What a person is with a sore throat. (This list counts as one puzzle.) 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


(1.) If Helen cuts half a plum cake into 5 equal parts, and the re- 
mainder into 7 equal parts, and then cuts one of the 5 equal parts into 6 
equal parts, and one of the 7 equal parts into 4 equal parts, and then gives 
Toddy and Budge each one of each of these small slices, what fractional 
part of the whole cake will they receive, and what part of the cake will be 
left ? 

(2.) Two crows start from the same bough at the same second. One 
crow flies due west at the rate of 12 miles a minute, the other due south 
at the rate of 9 miles a minute. How far apart will they be in 6 minutes P 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Picture Pvuzz.e. 

One day, a man looking at the stars tumbled into a pond. J was 
walking along with my gun, and saw him stick in the water. ‘* You great 
donkey !” I cried, ‘‘ why don’t you get out?” ‘*Silence!”’ he answered, 
**you have no right to row me if I prefer shooting stars to shooting 
starlings.” 


Cuaraprs.—Leapfrog. Cupboard. 





Puzzue List or ANIMALS. 


(1.) Gazelle. (2.) Porcupine (Pork, you pine). (3.) Awild boar. (4.) 
Pointer. (5.) Badger. (6.) Reindeer. 
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Cracxep Nvts. 
Let « = number of pence paid for 1 apple, and y the number of pence 
paid for 1 orange. 
Then: 6x + 5y = 14, and 4a + 4y = 12 -2 
24x + 24y = 60 
242 + 20y = 56 
4y= 4 
“. y=1d., and x=14d. 
In six ways. Let them be represented by ABC. Then: 





QQ pp 
DBHePaPaw 
PHRanWaQ 


And, generally, the number of changes of arrangement that can be made 
may be found by writing down in order 1, 2, 3, etc., up to the number 
given, and then multiplying all the figures one into another. Thus, with 
three persons, you find the number of changes by writing 1 x 2x 3= 6. 
With four, 1 x 2x 3x 4=24. Withfive, 1 x¥2x3x4x5=120. 
And so on. 

Toran Marks, 28.—Bon, 28; Savon, 27; Our Corner Man, 27; Buzz- 
buzz, 24; Young Mathematician, 23; Midge, 22; Thisbe, 15; Mabel, 14; 
Fontonore, 13; Small Boy, 11; Albigeoise, 10; Wise, 5; Samson, 2. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—ALBIGEOISE: The letters do not belong to the 
puzzles. Bon: You are credited with the 28 marks given to UNKNowN. 





PRIZES. 


The total number of marks possible is 84. The only competitor who 
has earned these 84 marks is M. Apz (‘‘ Bon,” credited as “*‘ Unknown” in 
March.) The two other prizes fall to S. Lenevur (‘‘ Buzz-Buzz”’), 71 
marks; E. Wuireneap (‘* Midge ’’), 70 marks. 

Young Mathematician, with 69; Fontenore, with 68; and Mabel, with 
66, run the prize-winners close. 


Youxne Forks’ Puzzte-Corner Rvirs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 254—256. Hach “‘ nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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